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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


A NEW YORK WHEAT CROP. 
As the farmers of Maine begin to have faith in 
would be profitable, during the long evenings of 
winter, and other leisure hours, to enquire what 
their brother farmers abroad are doing, and when 
they have done well, enquire into the process by 
which they have done it. We occasionally find | 
reliable statements in our exchanges on this sub- 
ject. The following, which we extract from the 
Rural New Yorker, is one of that character. It 
was communicated to that paper by M. C. Cras- 
pey, of Lockport, N. Y. His crop was 47 bus. 
per acre, which he sold for 80 cents per bushel. 
He says he broke up a clover sod of one year’s 
growth, in August, eight inches deep. He rolled 
it hard, harrowed and cultivated, expending on 
each acre, (7 acres in all,) about $5 worth of la- 
bor. About the 15th of Sept. sowed 14 bushels 
of Soule’s wheat per acre, harrowing and rolling. 
Expense of seed, sowing, &c., $2.25 per acre. 
Harvesting and drawing in, $2,50 per acre, and 
$4,23 for threshing and marketing. Interest on 
land, $7 per acre, making in all, $20,98. The | 
wheat produced and sold as stated above, amount- | 
ed to $37,60 per acre, giving a profit of $16,62 | 
per acre, or $116,34 on the whole. Mr. C. says 
he plows but. once for any crop where the land is 
smooth, then roll, harrow and cultivate until mel- | 
He disapproves of sowing herdsgrass on 
wheat in the fall, because it often gets the start | 
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Written for the Maine Farmer. 
MINERAL MANURES, No. 5. 
Lime is composed of 20 parts calcium and 8 


of oxyg®n, chemically combined, or saturated 
with each other to the full extent of their power 
—forming a perfect union—and producing a sub- 
stance totally different from either element. Lime 
combines with acids, forming the various salts, to 
which we shall attend. 


Carsonate op Lime is 44 per cent. carbonic 
acid and 56 lime, and is met with in nature in 
this ferm, more or less adulterated with silica, 


alumina, oxide of iron, &c. When heated toa 


wp‘ on er + 
. and the lime remains in its 


en 
When this is slacked in the usual 
way with water, it falls to a fine powder, triples 
its bulk, and increases 33 per cent. in weight by 
solidifying the water, becomes milder, aud is 
known as hydrate of lime. Exposed to the air 
it absorbs carbonic acid, and gradually returns to 
its carbonate state, without recovering its solidity ; 
but when spontaneously slacked in the air, its 
tendency to absorb carbonic acid is so strong as 
to carbunize more than one-half of the hydrate, 
thus, 57 carbonate—43 hydrate. 

If we wish to supply calcareous matter to the 
the soil, either of the above forms may be used ; 
or bi-earbonate, containing a double portion of 
carbonic acid, which is sometimes niet with in 
nature, and is more soluble in water—some 
springs and water issuing from fissures in the 
limestone formations are impregnated with it, 
and thus spread through the neighboring soil. 

Puospuate or Lime is composed of 484 phos- 
phoric acid and 54 lime, is slightly soluble in 
water, and is found in nature in chalk formations 
and the phosphorite or mineral phosphates, but is 
best known in the organized form of bones or 
bone earth, to which I shall confine my remarks. 

Bones are composed of water, fat and carti- 
lage or gelatine, 48 
Phosphate of lime with a small quantity of 


ae . | magnesia, 46 

of the wheat and diminishes the yield of wheat | Carbonate of lime, 4 
thereby. Se 7 | Alkaline chlorides, sulphates, &c., 2 
SEASONABLE HINTS. 100 


The editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman | 
offers the following hints, under the head of 
“Farm work for January.” 

Cows in milk and old oxen should be kept 
warm ; but yearlings, and twos, and threes thrive 
better in a well sheltered yard than in a close 
barn. Let them run and chouse for themselves 
clean places to lie in. Last spring calves do not 
require a very warm Jeanto. A shelter from 
rain and snow, and a guard against winds is what 
they require. Their blood circulates more freely 
than that of old cattle, and they bear the cold 
beter. 

Go at once and haul up wood enough for the 
year, while the rocks are buried in snow and the 
slough holes in the woods are frozen up. Yoke) 
up your steers and teach them how to move | 
gracefully. When you first put a yoke on your 
two years old steers, coax them with an apple or | 
an earof soft corn, (soft corn is allowable in this 
ease.) Then they will hold up their heads and 
be glad to follow you. No whip will be needed | 
at the first yoking. Let the yoke and the soft | 
corn be associated in their minds, and they will | 
never be shy of the yoke; but if you make use | 
of force alone. *»y will hold down their heads 
to keep them out of the way of blows. After | 
you have taught them to follow you around in 
the yoke, and that * » “"' not injure them to carry 
it, you can hitch t> @ the older oxen, | 
and make them xe snow path. | 
The driver shoula . im occasionally, 
with a switch stick, or : and short whip ; 
but he will not have any nec to beat them, ex-| 
cept in exireme cases, 

Store hogs should be kept in a warm and dry 
place, and have plenty of straw to lie on. Feed 
the hens daily, whether they are to be fatted or, 
kept over. A few hens well provided with food | 
and nests will give you more profit than a large | 
company. 

Keep the boys and girls constantly at school, 
while the school lasts. Daily exposure to the 
weather is less detrimental to health “than any 
irregular excursions. Women, spending most of 
their time in-doors, are more afflicted with colds 
and coughs than men who are out daily, and. in 
all kinds of weather. If you would have your | 
children make any progress at school and get the 
favor of the teacher, send them daily and in good 
season. Classes are broken up by irregular at- 
tendance, and discipline is destroyed by inter- 
fereyge in the school. 

Look at your accounts—look up debt and ered- 
it, and see how matters balance on your books. 
‘* Short reckonings make Jong friends.” Neg- 
lect not little items of debt or of credit. Settle 
up, for all the small items can be balanced, even 
when money is scarce. 








WHAT DYE STUFFS HAVE WE? 


For many years we have occasionally experi- 
mented with oyr native products as dye stuffs.— 
We have no doubt that many of our vegetable 
materials might be advantageously substituted for 
some foreign articles now used at great expense 
for dyeing. Many of them might be made arti- 
cles of export for the purpose of coloring, and 
many more undoubtedly would be discovered to 
be valuable, if suitable experiments were insti- 
tuted to bring out their properties. We should 
be glad to hear from any of our readers on this 
subject, who may have useful practical knowl- 
edge to communicate. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
APPLES DOWN EAST. 

Mr. Eprror :—I saw in a late number of your 
paper that it was thought the people ** way Down 
East,” in Washington County, could not raise 
apples. This is not true. 1 have raised apples 
for my family for a number of years, and have 
some grafted fruit. There are quite a number 
of orchards in this town. One of my neighbors 
has raised and sold one hundred bushels of graft- 
ed fruit this fall ; and another raises one hundred 
and fifty bushels every year. In the town of 
Alexander there is quite an amount of fruit of 
various kinds raised. Those of the settlers who 
have paid attention to orcharding have gen- 
erally met with good success. 

Increase H. Fisner. 
Charlotte, Dec. 10th, 1851. 


acid would be wasteful if not injurious. 
treatment will give 39 Ibs. gypsum, 35 Ibs. solu- 





We may estimate that one-half of common 
bones are phosphate and carbonate of lime, re- 


quiring 29 Ibs. oil of vitriol to 100 Ibs. of bones 


A larger amount of 
This 


to produce bi-phosphate. 


ble phosphate and 14 Ibs. of ammonia. The 


rationale of this process is that the phosphoric 


being the weaker and sulphuric the stronger acid, 
in attraction or affinity the latter drives out the 
former and takes its place. It is a principle in 


chemistry that the more complex the mixture, 


the easier decomposition proceeds, and what is 
readily performed at a high temperature, may be 
performed in time with less heat. 

In reducing the above principle to practice, in 
my factory manure, I obtain the same results, 
without the oil of vitriol, in a season, which is 
obtained in a week by fire and the oil of vitriol— 
thus saving a pound and a half of precious am- 
monia. 

Svuvpuate or Lime is composed of 414 parts 
lime and 584 parts sulphuric acid. The large 
amount of acid in this salt, and ammonia the 
strongest alkali, or its nitrogen, furnish the mov- 
ing power to a safe decomposition of the compost 
heap. . 

I beg leave to dissent from the high authority 
of burning bones, as old-fashioned, unnatural and 
wasteful, for the loss would pay good interest on 
waiting nature’s movement. 

My hens have free access to my factory, where 
they are well supplied with flesh, blood, bones, 
shells, silica, coal-dust, &c., and leave their drop- 
pings. They lay eggs for the family, the waste 
of which is transferred to the house vat. 

Now, Doctor, as you have been recently ques- 
tioned on this subject, suffer me to propound a 
few simple questions. Is hen manure good! Is 
it rich in phosphates? Of what is it composed? 
How is it manipulated? Is the burning of the 
bones effected by free or latent heat? Wheredo 
they get their sulphuric acid? How much time 
is required to convert silica or stones, shells, 
bones, &c., (as large as they can roll in to the 
door of their laboratory,) into vegetable food ? 
Is nitrogen the moving power in decomposition ? 
Can man, in reasoning from the laws of nature 
and the instinct of birds, increase his knowledge ! 
We wish to know all about it. Do you give it 
up? 

Some of the other properties of lime will be 
noticed hereafter. Martin Mower. 


DOMESTIC AND RURAL HINTS. 


Soot accumulates in winter, and shingles be- 
come very dry, and many houses are burned by 
the ignition of the former. Every one should 
keep his chimneys clear. 








Paint. Farming tools, wagons and carriages 
and roofs should be painted white, or a very light 
color, to prevent heating in the sun, warping and 
cracking. A tin covered roof is always accompa- 
nied with a cool garret. 

Door Latcues. A great deal of noise about 
the house may be prevented by keeping latches 
and locks properly oiled. 

EVERYTHING IN ITs PLAce. The man who 
loses half an hour daily, going for or hunting up 
displaced tools, loses about 150 hours per year, 
or about half a month working time. 

EveryTHING UNDER SHELTER. The wagons, 
carts, plows, harrows, cultivator, horse-rake, &c., 
cost on many farms at least $300. They wear 
out or break in half the time they would other- 
wise endure, by exposure ; that is $600, with in- 
terest, has to be paid, where $300 might answer 
with case. [Albany Cultivator. 


A Water-Proor Mixture ror Leatuer. 
Take one pint of tanner’s oil ; half lb. tallow; a 
lump of good rosin, the size of a common shell- 
bark ; burgundy pitch, size of a hens egg ; lamp- 
black, three cents’ worth—mix together, and 
melt gradually over a slow fire. When to be ap- 
plied, the mixture should be made about milk 
warm, and put on with aclean sponge. The 
above cement, applied to shves and boots, will 
effectually prevent their soaking water, and rencer 
the leather pliant, and the feet of the wearer warm 
and dry, Every farmer who regards comfort as 
a desideratum, should supply himself with this 
article, and apply it to his boots and shoes. 





Death is deaf, and will hear no denial. 


[Germantown Telegraph. 
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DEVON CATTLE. 

The different sections of the island of Great 
Britain, though not differing much in latitude, 
nevertheless differ very much in the quality of 
their soils, and consequently in the amount and 
quality of the herbage and other material used for 
forage with which to feed cattle. On this ac- 
count the farmers of Great Britain have, in the 
progress of centuries, established different breeds, 
or perhaps we should say the local circumstan- 
ces or different soils, &c., laid the foundation of 
different breeds, on which foundations the saga- 
cious farmers in each district have built, until 
distinct and well defined breeds have been ob- 
tained. Each breed has its distinctive peculiari- 
ties and characteristics. Each is well adapted to 
the peculiar location and objects where they are 
found and for which they are designed. From 
these sources the farmers of the United States 
have drawn all their cattle. 
when the States were Colonies, and the cattle of 
England had not become quite so distinct and 
well marked in their characters,—they were im- 





ported into this country without any particular 
| reference to breeds. They were generally taken 
| from those neighborhoods from which the import- 
‘ers themselves or their ancestors had come. The 
jeattle first brought into old Plymouth in the 
| Ann, 1623 or 1624, were probably of the stock 


| Which afierwards were known as Devons, and 


| 


were undoubtedly well adapted to that region. 
We have had all the well defined breeds of 
English cattle brought into Maine, except the 
Alderney and West Highland. But very few of 
our farmers, however, make a systematic busi- 
ness of breeding any particular breed of cattle. 
They have no system at all in this business, but 
are continually mixing and crossing anything and 
everything that comes to hand. The Messrs. | 
Wadsworth, of East Livermore, R. H. Greene, | 
of Winslow, and a very few others, are the only | 
farmers we know of, in Maine, that keep their | 
cattle pure. They have adopted the Durhams, | 
and have done well by them. 

The cut placed at the head of this article, is a 
portrait of a Devonshire cow. The North Dev- 
on breed is one which has obtained great celebri- | 
ty in some parts of England, and in this country. | 
|Some years ago, we saw some of them on the) 
| Thorndike farm in the town of Jackson, Waldo 
county. There isa full blood bull, we believe, | 
now in Waterville, in this county, introduced, if) 
we mistake not, by the Messrs. Percival. But at | 
present they are not very plenty among us. | 
Youatt, in his work on cattle, gives a very fa- | 
vorable description of the Devons. He remarks, 
after giving the characteristics of this breed, that | 
the qualities of the Devons may be referred to. 
three points, viz: their working, fattening, and | 
mitking. In regard to their working properties, | 
he says, ‘‘where the ground is not too heavy, the 
Devon oxen are unrivalled at the plough. They | 
have a quickness of action, which no other breed | 
can equal, and very few horses exceed. They | 
have a docility and goodness of temper, and stout- 
ness, and honesty of work, to which many hor- 
ses cannot pretend. It is a common day's work, 
on fallow land, for four Devon steers to plough 
two acres with a double furrow plough.” 

It may be here observed that these oxen do 
not grow quite so large as the Durhams, but are 
exceedingly active and strong, and uniformly of 
a bright red color. Indeed, any other color in a 
Devon would indicate impurity of blood. 

In regard to their fattening qualities, he says, 
‘‘very few rival them here. Some very satisfac- 
tory experiments have been made on this point. 
They do not, indeed, attain the great weight of 
some breeds, but, in a given time, they acquire 
more flesh, and with less consumption of food, 
and their flesh is beautiful in its kind. It is mot- 
tled or marbled, so pleasing to the eye and the 
taste.”’ 

As it regards milking properties, they are, as 
far as we can ascertain, as good as the general| 
run. Youatt thinks them inferior to several | 
other breeds, but he acknowledges ‘‘the milk is 
good, and yields more than an average proportion 
of cream and butter,’’ and he also says there are 
those, and no mean judges, too, who select the 
Devons, even for the dairy. 

For many parts of Maine, the Devons are 
undoubtedly the best breed, viz: where the soil 
is sandy and light, and the crops of grass are not 
so abundant as in more fertile sections. A far- 
mer who would obtain some of this breed, and 
keep them well, and keep them pure, would un- 
doubtedly find them profitable. Besides, he 
would have a handsome herd, both as it regards 
form and color. 











Frozen Potatoes. The Rural New Yorker 
says that ‘a potato, if frozen, and instantly put 
into cold water, does not recover, but is totally 
changed, and becomes a flaccid sack of unsavory, 
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The Devon*hire Cow. 


In the earliest days, | 
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INDIAN CORN, 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post makes the following remarks in relation to 
that most valuable and truly American crop—In- 
dian corn : 

** The intrinsic value of this great cereal pro- 
duct is probably three times as much as that of 
any other plant on the earth's surface. It has 
not yet been given, even to the practical farmer, 
to see what extent of edible stalks, foliage, and 
cured grain, Indian corn, under the best culture, 
|may be made to produce. Even the Yankee, 
| who boasted that all his bones were made of In- 
| dian corn, had but a feeble conception of the 
| anima]-sustaining power an acre of corn might 
| be made to yield. Sugar cane may have more 
| saccharine, but not much more, in the same bulk 
| of ligneous matter. But to secure the maximum 
yield, the laws which govern the growth of this 
| plant must be strictly stadied and observed. 

Indian corn is a gross feeder; it is to the veg- 
etable what the hog is to the: animal kingdom ; 





and, as if by a beautiful economy in nature, the 
| hog will leave any other food for Indian corn ; 
‘let the farmer thence take the hint that the nitro- 


genous excrement of the hog is the very food 


| the plant thrives best on. That truly practical 
professor, Mapes, of Lyon Farm, has told the | 
farmers how a hog may be made to earn half his | 


living with his snout, if he is only properly 
placed and littered with thedry mack and sedge 
|of the Jersey marshes. ‘It may be said, that in 
the process of its rapid growth, the corn plant 
assimilates and requires more free nitrogen or 
ammonia than any other known plant ; loose the 
soil around the young plant as svon as it breaks 
through the surface, that by capillary attraction 
the earth may absorb carbonic acid and ammonia 
from the nightly dews, to quicken the plant's 
early growth. Without this stirring of the soil, 
the ammonia, instead of being condensed and 
absorbed, is taken off again by the morning sun 
or the dry morning breeze. 

As the plant grows, its leaves collect and as- 
similate carbonic acid and ammonia, But to get 
the maximum crop, azotized (nitrogenous) ma- 
nure must be worked into the soil after it is well 
drained, and before it is planted. I have heard 
of the wonder-working of leached ashes and oth- 
er inorganic manures ; they are all good, and act 
magically as a nucleus to an exhausted or barren 
soil; but Indian corn wants a soi] that makes its 
own inorganic matter from the combustion of the 
animal and vegetable manures present. Give 
me enough manure from thé stable, the hog-pen 
and the privy, and I ask for no inorganic elements, 
as all the required phosphates of lime, potash, 
soda, &c., will be therein contained. If nitro- 
gen is in excess, the corn plant takes no more of 
it than its rapid, healthy gtowth requires, and if 
carbonic acid is deficient, the atmosphere is ever 
ready to yield it to an affinative nitrogenous soil. 

How many soi disant Christian farmers I have 
heard impiously charging the failufe of a crop to 
a season, when a neighbor has obtained a maxi- 
mum yield from a well drained, well manured, 
and well cultivated field. When the Almighty 
refuses His sunshine and His dews, but not till 
then, will Indian corn fail to mature under proper 
culture in the strictly grain-bearing regions of 
New York. I need not dilate on this fact, as 
the annual experiment for more than thirty con- 
secutive years, places it beyond question. 

But, say our farmers, * it costs too much to 
drain, and how can we get so much nitrogenous 
manure!”? Ask the Chinese; if they are too 
far off, ask your olfactories, and they will tell 
you when it is escaping from your barn yards 
and your stables, and your eyes will tell you 
when the rain and floods are washing it away. 
That very swamp which the farmer calls a waste, 
has the elements to fix that volatile ammonia 
which every barn yard, privy and sink gutter, 
sends forth to the rarefied atmosphere, making 
the air of the city pestilential in proportion as the 
vegetable kingdom is cheated of its proper food. 

Tt is but a few short months since a distillery 
at Wallabout discharge auiy the elements of 
meal and water made with nine hundred bushels 
of grain, into the Wallabout Creek, . Brooklyn, 
when the farmers, almost within call, apologized 
for their stinted vegetation. and hungry silex, by 
pleading the great expense of nitrogenous ma- 
nure. 

Our great cities are the great sewers for the 
waste of nitrogen, as well as of every inorganic 
element necessary to grow the vegetable, and 
from that, the animal food daily consumed there. 
Sinee the introduction of Croton water into New 
York, strange as it may seem, the offensive odor 
of the street has increased,,as the concave gutters 
are now never dry, but always treated with just 
enough surplus Croton to make the domestic 
poison diffusible. *Tis true, that by an hydraulic 
process, the privies are rendered inodorous; but 
with the adjaceat Jersey marshes, containing the 
elements of deodorization, how easily all this 
waste might be saved. I have often marvelled 
why the street cleaners of New York were not 





gummy matter, of a very disagreeable odor—i's 
original properties entirely changed and lost ; but 
if, while in the frozen state, they are thrown, one 
by one, into water constantly boiling, they are in 
no way affected, and are as edible as when first 
taken from the earth. This is an anomaly in 
the action of cold, which may also be true when 
applied to other vegetables, of which we are not 
advised ; but it is a fact worth knowing, as it 
may on some occasion meet the necessities of al- 
most every family—especislly in those flat coun- 
tries where cellars are difficult of construction.’’ 





Arts that respect the mind were ever reputed 





| supplied with a cheap deodorizing compost—peat 
| or muck, decomposed by lime, with a litle plas- 
ter, salt and copperas superadded—to strew in 
the gutters ; thus making the street inodorous, 
and the manure more available, and of thrice its 
present value as food for plants. 


A good teacher is not a man who knows just 
the studies and the amount of them which he is to 
teach, or a little more, and who by learning cer- 
tain professional tactics is thereby made a mighty 
pedagogue. He is a man of varied acquistions 
and training, possessed indeed of judgment, tact 
and skill, both natural and acquired, and who 
instructs from the fuélness of a well-stored mind. 





nobler than those which serve the body. 








From the Oarpet Bag. 
THE EXILE. 





A pilgrim from the eastern shore 
Stood on Nevada’s straud; 

A tear was in his hither eye— 
A pickaxe in his hand. 

A tear was in bis hither eye— 
And in bis left, to match, 

There would have been another tear, 
But for a healing patch. 


And other patches, too, he wore, 
Which on bis garments hung ; 

And two were on that ill-starred spot 

His hat—a shining “Costar” oncee— 
Was broken now, and dim, 

And wild his bearded features gleamed 
From out the tattered brim. 


The pilgrim stood, and looking down, 
As one who is in doubt, 

He sighed to see how fast that pair 
Of boots were wearing out. 

And while he filled an ancient pipe, 
His wretchedness to cheer, 

He stopped with hurried hand to pick 
A flea from out his ear. 


Then spake that pilgrim from the east— 
“T am a wretched man, 

For lust of gold hath lured me to 
The shovel and the pan. 

I caw in dreams a pile of gold 
Its dazzling radiance pouwr— 

No more my visions are of gold— 
Alas! my hopes are ore. 


Thrice have I left this cursed spot, 
But mine it was to learn 

The fatal truth that ‘dust we are, 
To dust we shall return.’ 

So here condemned by fates unkind, 
I rock illusive sand, 

And dream of wailing babes at home, 
Unrocked, an orphan band. 


The pilgrim paused, for now he heard 
His distant comrades shout; 

He drew a last whiff from his pipe, 
And knocked the ashes out; 

And stooping as he gathered up 
His shovel and his pan, 

The breeze his latest accents bore— 


**] am a wretched man!” 





NEW THEORY RELATIVE TO WHEAT. 

The experience of many of our farmers goes 
to prove that winter wheat, when covered deep, 
| is not near so liable to become winter-killed, as 
| when it is but slightly covered. While there is 

but little doubt of the fact, the reason is not so 
|clearly understood. ‘The editor of the Rural 
New Yorker broaches a new theory in the physi- 
| ology of the wheat plant, embracing a new fact 
in relation to its ability to send out new offsets 
| from the kernel when deep planted, after the 
side or surface roots are destroyed by frost, acci- 
hdent, or insects. He says: 
| ** An observing farmer of our acquaintance has 
come to that conclusion by finding the wheat which 
| was ploughed in, or even deeply set with the 
grain drill, recovered in the spring after having 
been completely winter-killed and blown away 
from the place of its growth. So satisfied was 
he of the fact, that he this fall tried the experi- 
| ment of planting a certain number of grains at 
the respective depths of three, four, five and six 
inches, which, after coming up, and getting three 
or four blades, he cut off, and a few days since 
| exhibited to us, as he did some that were eaten 
off by the wire worm, which had a set of roots 
about the kernel, and had started a new and fresh 
sprout of half an inch in length, that ‘apparently 
| would increase, and next spring show itself above 
| the surface. 
The examples shown us had two sets of radi- 
cles, or side roots, one at the kernel and one at 
the surface attached to a small bulbous formed 
knob, and out of which grew the future stools 
or offsets. They were connected by a slender 
stem, which was the original plumule of the 
plant, and which was in some cases still green, 
and in those destroyed by the worm, dead; yet 
they all exhibited a fresh sprout at the kernel, 
apparently but a few days old. 
If this tendency of wheat when sown deep to 
send out two sets of roots, and when the upper 
ones are destroyed to throw out a new sprout at 
the bottom ones from the kernels, is so, it isa 
discovery of the greatest importance. It would 
seem to indicate the necessity of the deep cover- 
ing of the seed, to protect it against freezing out, 
or other accidents, and insure its coming again in 
the spring. 

We do not as yet assert these assumptions as 
facts, but all the indications that have been sub- 
jected to our view, give strong testimor y of their 
correctness. This tendency of the wheat plant 
would account for a circumstance that every one 
must occasionally have observed—a wheat field 
so apparently devoid of vitality as to be threaten- 
ed with ploughing up, revive and produce a very 
respectable crop.”’ 








AGRICULTURAL CAPABILITIES OF MAINE. 

We have long been of the opinion that the 
natural advantages and capabilities of Maine are 
generally much underrated ; and that the State 
and the citizens suffer from unfounded prejudices 
against the soil and climate of Maine. It is not 
generally those who have traveled most exten- 
sively, and who have carefully observed and ean- 
didly weighed the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the different sections of our 
widely extended country, that have the most to 
say against the agricultural and horticultural) ca- 
pabilities of this State; but it is rather those 
who have limited and partial views, and who 
have not had the most favorable opportunities for 
correct and comprehensive observation. We hold 
that every country has its peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages ; that nature has been bounti- 
ful to them all, and that her favors are not heaped 
in profusion upon some to the exclusion of others. 


from citizens of the State of New York, relative 
to the public lands in Aroostook County, which 
are offered to actual settlers on such liberal terms, 
with a view to their settling there. Now we 
think “it highly probable that intelligent New 
Yorkers may do much better in Maine than the 
| majority of our own citizens do who Jeave for the 
| Far West or California. In confirmation of our 
views, we copy the following paragraph from that 
well-known and excellent publication, the Albany 
Cultivator, whose editor, if we mistake not, has 


York, and whose opinion is therefore entitled to 
more than ordinary consideration : ' 
‘* The address, delivered by Col. Henry Little, 





been more fully mei _ Her **mission”’ -" 


We have, within a short time, received inquiries | 








see 
of Bangor, before the Penobscot Horticultural 
Society, shows much practical acquaintance with 
horticulture, and abounds in suggestions, which, 
if rightly heeded, must prove largely beneficial to 
those for whom they were intended. The State 
of Maine has much Jand that is well adapted to 
the production of apples, and it is well known 
that winter apples from that section are pot sur- 
passed in value by those of any part of the coun- 
try, on account of their quality of long keepiog. 
It is a subject of surprise, that the advantages of 
this State, in teference to this article, have not 


large scale, for exportation to other places less 
favored by nature for a profitable trade in this 
fruit. The truth is, it has been the custom—and 
the citizens of Maine are, in common with others, 
chargeable with the fault—to underrate the value 
of that region in respect to its agricultural and 
horticultural capabilities. It is gratifying to wit- 
ness such effectual effurts as this of Cul. Little’s, 
to check this suicidal current of opinion. If the 
population of Maine will only direct their ener- 
gies to the proper improvement of the resources 
of their own State, instead of carrying their cap- 
ital to the ‘*far west,” they will find no cause to 
complain that they are not well rewarded.” 
CRANBERRY CULTURE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, Jo- 
seph Orcutt, of South Weymouth, Mass., fur- 
nishes the following as his views and experience 
relative to the culture of cranberries : 

**T own about an acre of meadow, covered 
with cranberry vines; last year I gathered twenty 
bushels, this year none, owing to a frost in June 
which destroyed the blossoms. In the year 1849, 
I set out forty bunches of vines on a high bluff 
of ground, elevated about forty feet from a piece 
of intervale near by, and on which I have apple 
and quince trees growing luxuriantly. The soil 
in which I set the vines was very thin and poor, 
the amount of ground occupied by the vines 
being about one rod. The first year these vines 
produced one quart, the second year four quarts, 
third year eight quarts, these vines having had 
no labor bestowed on them since setting out. 
The same year, 1849, I tried a piece of bog- 
meadow, from which I took off the turf and then 
set the vines, which were of an extra kind, and 
they have not done any better than those on the 
upland; but the fruit this year has been de- 
stroyed by frost. The day before the frost oc- 
curred, I took up some vines and set them on the 
upland where they produced a few cranberries. 
I prefer upland to meadow for the cultivation of 
the cranberry, for the following reasons. 

On upland they grow larger and ripen earlier, 
the quality is better and keeps better. The 
freedom from frosts and from being flooded with 
water insuring a regular crop, and they can be 
cultivated in any situation which is desirable, 
being gathered with greater convenience. On 
meadow, in very wet seasons, the expense of 
gathering is near the value of the crop. They 
will grow on any kind of land, as well cn poor 
soil as rich. The best time for setting the vines 
is in April or May. I have half an acre pre- 
pared for setting in the spring, and have selected 
the plants from a bog-meadow which bears cran- 
berries of good size and quality ; I shall strike 
out the ground in furrows four feet apart each 
way, then set the vines without manure. A 
friend of mine, inthe year 1849, set a few 
bunches of vines in a light soil, with a subsoil of 
gravel and sand, and they have done well, this 
year bearing cranberries of as large size as | ever 
saw and very full. Ihave been informed of a 
gentleman residing near, who owned a lot of 
meadow and upland; on the upland there was a 
gravelly knoll which he removed to the meadow, 
and when he had taken off all the elevation, he 
set out some cranberry vines in the gravel and 
sand, which flourished remarkably well.’’ 











RAIN WATER THE PUREST IN NATURE. 

It is not generally known, that rain water, 
when protected from the atmosphere, is the 
purest, healthiest, and sweetest water one can 
use. Mr. S.J. Van Renselaer has for a great 
number of years used it for drinking, and culinary 
purposes, and could never meet with any he con- 
sidered so good. He was first informed of its 
quality by a sea captain who used it in his voyage 
from the United States to the West Indies, and 
who found that, by carefully preserving it from 
exposure, casks which had been shipped at Key 
West and made their outward voyage, were, on 
their return to New York, found to be as pure 
and good as the day they were put on board. 
Acting on this suggestion, Mr. Van Renselaer 
built two cisterns in his yard} covered, cemented 
air-tight, one of which acted as reservoir, com- 
municating with the other, from which it was 
conducted into the dwelling. The cisterns were 
capable of holding seventy-five hogsheads, and 
from the time of their erection, long since, Mr. 
Van Renselaer has had a bounteous supply of 
pure, soft, and excellent water. 

The only commusication with the air, was by 
a pipe which conducted the water from the roof, 
every rain refreshed the supply, and as it .was 
drawn from the bottom of the cistern, the tem- 
perature was cool and pleasant. Rain water, as 
is known, is the purest in nature. In this case, 
it was conducted from a high slate eoof, on which 
no dirt could well accumulate, and the cisterns 
had required cleansing but once in six years, and 
then from no defect in the water; at no time has 
that been disturbed, or lost in the least its 
pure and wholesome taste, and the flat and rainy 
taste peculiar to it when caught in open vessels, 
has never been noticed. 

It is strange that the above interesting facts are 
not more universally known and acted on; were 
it so, our citizens generally might, at all times, 
have an abundance of pure water. The cost of 
acistern does not exceed $50, and where there is a 
deficiency of good water, we think this a cheap 
and effectual way of obtainingit. [Exchange. 


—— = = 





How Narionscan Acquires Weattu. There 
seems to be but three ways for a nation to acquire 








resided in Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, and New | 


wealth : the first is by war, as the Romans did, in 
| plundering their conquered neighbors—this 1s 
robbery ; the second by commerce, which is gen- 
| erally cheating ; the third by agriculture, the only 
‘honest way, wherein man receives a real increase 
of the seed thrown into the ground, in a kind of 
‘continual miracle, wrought by the hand of God 
in his favor, as a reward for his innocent life and 
his virtuous industry. [Benjamin Franklin. 
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WOMAN AT HOME 


BY PROF. J. 


To make home happy is one of the offices of 
woman. Home, blessed word. Thanks to oor 
Saxon fathers for it. Not the name merely, but 
the realities it expresses. An English, an Amer- 
ican home is a Bethelehem star in the horizon of 
earth's sorrows, the shadow of a great rock ia s 
weary land. 

“There is a magic in that litle word; 
It is a mysticgircle that surrounds 

Comforts and virtues never kaowa beyead 


The ~ Pp. wots 
ee 


And sorrows, hopes and fears—this home of ours 
Ia it not pleasant?” 





H. AGNEW. 


Yes, home is the centre of all that is sweet ia 
the sympathies, dear in the affections of the soul. 
There the kiss of love is impressed in its purity, 
the warm pressure of the hand knows no betray-~ 
al, the smile of joy plays no deceiver's part. All 
is candid, cordial, sincere. The faults and fail- 
ings which belong to humanity fallen, are there 
covered by the mantle of charity, and the feeling 
of every member of the family is, With all thy 
faults, I love thee still.’’ 

How the traveler climbing the Alpine summita, 
looking forth on the sublime creations of Jelo- 
vah, thinks of home, and wishes the loved ones 
there could share hisrapture. How the wrecked 
mariner on some desert isle longs for a mother's 
fond endearment, a sister's kindly care. Home 
is in all his thoughts. 

It is worth the while, then, to strive to make 
home happy ; to do each his part towards render- 
ing it the spot of all pleasant associations. Ia 
the several relations of child, sister, wife, moth- 
er, let kindness and cheerfulness reign. 

Kindness comes over the spirit like the musie 
of David's harp over the passion of Saul. It 
sofiens and subdues. It manifests itself in a 
thousand nameless forms, but all beautiful. Is 
isa crown of glory on the head of old age,a 
jewel on the breast of childhood. The light is 
diffuses is soft, the rays it emits are melting. 

**And oh, if those who cluster round, 
The altar and the hearth, 
Have gentle words, and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth.” 

Cheerfulness is another attribute of character 
tending tothe happiness of home; and let me 
commend it to woman's cultivation. Some there 
are, ever disposed to look onthe dark side of 
life ; and thus they not only becloud dheir own 
spirits but cast a shadow over the smiling pre- 
cincts of home. Every single sour grape por- 
tends a cluster; every flash of lightning «a riven 
thunderbolt. Earth's actual cares are not enough 
—troubles must be borrowed. The present dos 
not fill their heart with sadness: the future mast 
be laid under contribution. 

All this is just the opposite of cheerfulness. 
That scatters wide over the soil of the household 
the seeds of many little joys, that the weeds of 
small vexations may be kept under, and ever and 
anon the sickle be thrust in and a harvest of good 
fruits be garnered for daily use. It gazes on the 
bright side of the picture, and throws its delight- 
ed glances upon every eye. And thus it not only 
augments present bliss, but in hoary years the 
memory of other days around the family hearth 
will be sweeter, and the influence on ourselves 
better. 

‘‘Cheerfully to bear thy cross in patient strength 
in duty.”” ‘**Not few nor light are the burdens 
of life ; then load it not with heaviness of spirit ; 
sickness, penury, and travail—these be ills now ; 
the tide is strong against us; struggle, thou art 
better for the strife, and the very energy shall 
hearten thee.”’ ‘ 

** In thy day of grief let nature weep; leave 
her alone; the freshet of her sorrow must run 
off; and sooner will the lake be clear, relieved 
of turbid floodings. Yet see, that her lieense 
hath a limit.’’ 

‘* For empty fears, the harassings of possible 
calamity, pray and thou shalt prosper ; trust God 
and tread them down.”’ The stoutest armor of 
defence is that which is worn within the bosom, 
and the weapon which no enemy can parry, is & 
bold and cheerful sririt. 

Beautiful in the family is the spirit of cheerful- 
ness ; and surely it is an office of woman te cher- 
ish it. Tt can be wooed and won. Wherever 
woman goes, and especially at home, let it be as 
a halo of light around her head, and then shall 
she be a blessing to the circle in which she moves. 
Despondency is death, cheerfulness life: But 
remember that levity and boisterous mirth are ne 
essential ingredients of this wholesome cordial. 
Its chief element is rather that which Paul spake 
of when he said, ‘1 have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.”” 





A WARM BARR. 

If your barn is cold, set aboot mending it at 
once. Procure some strips of board, four or five 
inches wide, about an inch thich, and the right 
length for your walls. They should be sawed 
from straight grained sound logs, Then with 
12 or 20 penny nails fasten them on thorougly; 
drive small nails between timbers where needed 
to hold the batten close. Any knot-holes of 
other small openings may after this be stopped 
by a shingle on the inside, This is a eheaper 
and probably a better qethod than double board- 
ing as it is less likely to rot the timbers. For 
those who can afford it, cheap shingles or clap- 
boards are of course better. If your barn is not 
closely underpinned, bank all round with 
or snow. 

These trifling outlays will be found better than 
investments of the same amount at one red 


per cent. he 
You save it once in the durability of your barn. 


Secondly in the spend of your fodder. Eyvery 
one knows the difference the spend of fodder 
between extreme and moderate weather, and the 
efforts of extreme cold in this respect are nearly 


bviated by a close barn. 
' Then you save it again in the flesh of you 


stock, to say nothing of the avoidance of broken 
shovels, hard thumps and wry faces of the boys 
in cleawing out hard frozen dung. And lastly 
you will save it four fold ig a consciousness of 
dealing justly with the helpless creatures placed 
in the order of Providence in your care. 
[Portland Inquirer. 





Ninety-five thousand dollars bave been sub- 





scribed in Ohio for a farmer’s college. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, JAN. 8, 
JOTTINGS IN THE AROOSTOOK. No. 7. 

The township between Letter D. and Letter 
E., or ‘ Limestone,” in the first range, was 
* many years ago granted by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to the town of Plymouth, and 
goes here by the name of Plymouth Grant.— 
It was granted fur the purpose of raising funds 
to pay the expenses of preserving their harbor 
from being filled by the washing in of their beach. 
Whether it has been of much profit to them we 
cannot say. Probably they parted with it fora 
comparatively trifling sum, at the early period at 
which they obtained it. It is a township of ex- 
cellent land, and there are some excellent farms 
and farmers in it, now. 

Letter E.., as we remarked in a former number, 
has a superior soil for agricultural purposes, and 
will in time become a fertile and thrifty farming 
town. We noticed several new clearings, and 
especially that of Mr. McLollon, we believe it is, 
who, since the departure of the snow last spring, 
had fell twemty acres of trees and burnt them off 
—had raised a crop on a portion of it, and har- 
vested it, and had built a frame house, 18 by 24 
feet, well finished the outside, and had it almost 
ready to move into when we were there. This, 
we thought was doing a pretty good summer’s 
work. Here is a good example of industry. 
He had formerly accumulated quite a property, 
and lost it in some Jumber operations ; but with 
a strong.arm and good courage he had madea 
new beginning here, and through the liberal 
Jaws of the State and his own industry, will soon 
again be an independent farmer and freeholder. 

Mr. Trafton, who had accompanied us to 
Limestone seulement, having business over in 
the Province, in the Madawaska region, invited 
us to accompany him, and we very gladly availed 
ourself of the opportunity of taking a peep at 
our ‘*Bluenose” neighbors, in his good company. 
Bidding good-bye to the kind people of Lime- 
stone, we, with Mr. Nourse, who also accom- 
panied us, took up the line of march to Grand 
Falls, where we calculated to spend the night. 
Grand Falls is the germ of a young city. At 
this place the St. John river pours the whole 
volume of its water over an almost perpendicular 
fall of, we don’t know how many feet, which 
is formed by the limestone ledges which here 
obstruct the course of the river nearly at right 
. angles, forming not only the cliff over which the 
water tumbles in its course, but a deep, wild, 
and romantic gorge inté which the waters are 
crowded after their descent, and through which 
they pash their troubled way, foaming and dash- 
ing and thundering along with all the fury of a 
caged ocean in a storm. Another river of ‘re- 
spectable size unites with the St. John at right 
angles to it, from the east, and at the very brink 
of the falls, and which add to the volume of the 
waters which pass over this barrier on their way 
to the ocean. At the time we were there, the 
rivers were very low, and the rush was compara- 
tively not so loud as common; but we saw 
enough to convince us that when the St. John 
has her full swell of water, the scene here pre- 
sented must be magnificent. The rock over 
which it passes has been broken away in a cireu- 
lar or horse-shoe form, thus in some degree re- 
sembling Niagara in shape, and we doubt not is 
a young Niagara in its roar and rock-beaten foam, 
when in its full strength. Here is a water pow- 
er which at some future day may be the means 
of building up a manufacturing town perhaps 
equal to Lowell. Some fifieen years ago, Sir 
John Caldwell blasted a channel on the west 
bank, near the brow of the falls, and erected 
mills for the manufacture of lumber. His death 
has checked that enterprise. 

Quite a village has sprung up since then, and 
it has now become the shire town of Victosia 
County—a new County recently established by 
the Provincial Parliament—and it will soon re- 
joice in a new suite of County buildings. The 
town has been. very judiciously lotted owt, and 
many new and tasteful buildings are going up. 

We noticed on the plan, the route of agontem- 
plated canal and Jocks around the falls. This 
will probably never be built. The route for the 
St. Andrews and Quebee railroad lies through 
the valley, and a grant has been sanctioned by 
the Home Government for money enough to build 
a bridge across the St. John at this place, of suf- 
ficient strength and capacity to accommodate not 
only the local travel, but the railroad, too. The 
iron-horse, when he comes, will do away with 
the necessity of tow-boats or steamboats, and the 
waters of the St. John will be used only to float 
down heavy lumber on, or to turn the wheels of 
manufacturing establishments. For this latter 
purpose, a deepening and continuation of Sir 
John’s caral will form sites enough on the west 
side, and a dam higher up with a canal on the 
east side, to bing a portion of the St. John 
waters into Little River—a dam across this Little 
river, and a continuation of the canal on the east 
side, will insure a use of the united waters of 
these two rivers for miles on the east side of the 
St. John. With money enough, and the recently 
adopted Steam-pewer drills, one of the most mag- 
nificent water privileges in the world might be 
constructed here. 

In the morning we proceeded up the St. Jghn 
some twenty miles into the Madawaska region. 
The road crosses this river by ferry about a mile 
above the village, and the traveler there has a 
good view of the country on each side of the St. 
John, comprising as it does an exceedingly rich 
tract of intervale, interspersed with gentle slopes 
and ewells of very fertile soil. The road is kept 
in eapital order at the expense of the Provincial 
Treasury, it being a continuation of the great 
Royal mail route from St. John to Quebec, and 
it affords an exceedingly pleasant and interesting 
ride, provided, nevertheless, it be pleasant weath- 
er, and you have a goud horse and a social com- 
panion, as we had. - The prevailing rock forma- 
tion is a species of limestone or calcareous slate, 
aud the natural advantages of the soil for agri- 
cultural purposes are first rate. In most instances, 
however, it is not very well managed. The 
most of the lands are owned by the Arcadians or 
French settlers, and if there is a race of mortals 
on earth who love to keep behind the times, it is 
the Arcadian French'8f Madawaska. ‘ 

There are exceptions to this, but the prevailing 
characteristic of the majority is to ** say put,” 
in the self-same spot, as it regards schouls, Jearn- 
ing, and ali the practices of one hundred years 
ago, as the old, thatched barns, the clumsy, an- 
cient plough, with acrotch for a handle, and the 
wooden pitchfork, still in use here, will abun- 
dantly testify. This peculiar trait in them ap- 


pears in strong contrast with the practices of the 
English settlers who are interspersed among 
them, atrd fa whom we found a strong desire not 
only to adopt all the advantageous improvements 
Of the day, but to prevail with their neighbors to 
adopt the same ; but in this last, they make small 
progress. We, however, found a happy excep- 
tion to this in Joseph Cire. He formerly 
lived on the United States side, and represented 
the district in our Legislature. He has recently 
temoved to the Province side, where he owns a 
large farm, and is erecting a suite of extensive 
buildings for a tavern stand. He had, among 
other improvements, quite a garden in which we 
found a variety of shrubbery, such as roses and 
other ornamental shrubs, currants, gooseberries, 
and River Du Loup plum trees. He gave us 
several specimens of these shrubs and trees, 
which we very gladly accepted and brought home 
with us. 

On returning, we fell in with Col. L. R. 
Coombs, who resides in this Parish, (St. Leon- 
ards,) and who had been up to the Temiscouta 
Lake, looking after trespassers on lands which he 
had the charge of. He gave usa cordial invita- 
tion to his house, which was gladly accepted, 
where we were very hospitably entertained 
by his intelligent and cheerful family, and where 
we found a good supply of books and the various 
periodicals of the day, to improve the leisure 
hours, The Colonel resides upon a beautiful 
intervale farm, on the margin of the river, and is 
strongly enlisted in the various improvements of 
the day—is a member, and we believe has been 
President, of the Agricultural Society in this 
County. The Show and Fair of this Society 
was to come off the next week, and, during the 
evening, his daughter showed us excellent speci- 
mens of hose, mittens, socks, flannels, and other 
kinds of household manufactures, which they 
designed to exhibit atthe Fair, as products of their 
domestic industry and skill. The Province Gov- 
ernment have made liberal provisionfor the sev- 
eral Agricultural Soeieties in the several counties, 
and there are “many, very many sterling friends 
to the cause here—men who are willing to con- 
tribute their Jabor and their money to foster and 
encourage all improvements in agriculture and 
mechanics, but the Colonel complained, and 
probably not without reason, of the apathy of the 
masses in regard to these things. 

By the combined enterprise of individuals and 
the Society, some excellent horses, cattle and 


the Province. Wesaw some at the Colonel's, 
and among them a fine, large, sinewy horse, from 
Prince Edward's Island, introduced for the pur- 
pose of giving more size and power to the runty 
breed of horses in the neighborhood, but he had 
met with but little encouragement as yet. 

~ The friends of agriculture in this part of the 
country must not despair. It is slow and often 
discouraging work to rouse a whole community 
up out of the sleep of ages—to break up deeply 
rooted prejudices and strongly preconceived opin- 
ions; but asa constant dropping will wear a 
stone, so a constant application of truth and the 
pressure of tangible, profitable improvements 
will ultimately triumph in the darkest of spots. 
A single improvement in any department once 
introduced will leave its mark. A new imple- 
ment, a new process of manufacture, an improved 
breed of any animal, will effect a change, at first 
in a small, and gradually in a larger sphere, until 
at length in the course of years the most slug- 
gish and doubting become familiar with it, and 
slide into it, sometimes, before they mean to. 

The most of us in the States have wrong im- 
pressions in regard to the soil, productions and 
the civil government of New Brunswick. The 
great absorbing business of this country has hith- 
erto been lumbering, and of course agriculture 
and the mechanic arts have been neglected. They 
have, however, a good soil, and as far as civil 
liberty is concerned, we didn’t see any lack of it, 
more especially ifa right fur the outs to abuse 
the ins constitutes civil liberty. The Governor, 
and we believe the council, are appointed and be- 
yond the control of the people, but the way the 
people go into the elections for members of par- 
liament is a caution to Yankees. The taxes are 
light, the revenue being raised principally by ex- 
. port duties. The appropriations for the great 
leading roads—for schools, and agricultural soci- 
eties, &c., are liberal, and ifthese advantages are 
not improved as they should be, it is the fault of 
the people themselves, and not of the govern- 
ment. On our return, and while at the hotel at 
Grand Falls, we met with Mr. Milo Walton of 
Amity, a town some ten or twelve miles south of 
Houlton, and had quite an instructive chat with 
him upon fruit growing ,in his region. Mr. W. 
has paid a good deal ofattention to the rearing 
of fro® trees, and has quite ag extensive nursery, 
and probably is the most northern nurseryman in 
the United States. He informs us that the 
Baldwin is rather tender with him ; that the 
Roxbury Russet does not mature well with him : 
but that the Sopsavine and the Fameuse and 
some other varieties, are finer in his orchard than 
he has ever found them in Massachusetts. These 
are facts obtained by actual culture, and are there- 
fore valuable to the people of this seetion of the 
State. ° 

Mr. Trafton having finished his business here, 
very kindly ‘* ¢oted’’ us back to Fort Fairfield, 
where we again enjoyed the hospitalities of the 
General and his family, and in the morning Mr. 
T. carried us to friend J. W. Hains’, in the south 
part of Letter D., where we will take a resting 
spell until next week. 

THE FIRE AT THE CAPITOL. 

The origin of the fire which destroyed the Con- 
gressional Library, at Washington, has, it is said, 
been satisfactorily accounted for. On the remov- 
al of the rubbish. on Thursday, after the fire, one 
of the timbers of an alcove entering the wall on 
the east side of the Library. exactly where the 

re was first discovered, was found to extend into 
a defective flue leading from a committee room, 
where the wood was kept. This timber was 
mostly consumed, while others, in the other part 
of the wall, were but slightly burned. The 
chimney connecting with this flue is also ascer- 
tained to have been on fire. 

The following particulars relative to the Capi- 
tol will be interesting at this time, in connection 
with the accounts of the late fire in the Congres- 
sional Library. We copy them froma late num- 
ber of the Boston Traveller. 


The entire building covers an acre and a halt and 1820 
feet of ground. 
The length of front is 352) feet. 
Depth of wing, * 
East projection and steps, depth, 65 
West projection and steps, depth, * 
Height of wings to top of balustrade, 
Height to top of centre dome, 
Senate Chamber, length 74 feet, height 
Representatives’ do., length 95 feet, height 
Height of Central Rotunda, ~ 
The North wing was commenced in the year 1793, and 
finished in 1800; cost $480 
South wing, commenced 1803, finished 1808, 
coat 308,000 
Centre commenced 1818, finished 1827, cost 958,000 


Total cost $1,746,000 
An’ annoal appropriation of $5000 has been 
made for momen of twenty years, for the pur- 
chase of additions to the library, and it was, pre- 
vious to the fire, the most costly collection of 
books in the country. 
The grounds of the Capitol embrace 224 acres, 
surrounded by a substantial iron railing, the length 
of which is -fifths of a mile. 


There was a seriois collision on the Norwich 











and Worcester railroad, 25th ult. No lives lost. 


sheep have been introduced into different parts of 


THE PRIZE CHURN. 

Our good neighbor Holmes of the Farmer, who 
vouched for the ‘‘fact,”’ that Davis’ Self Adjust- 
ing Churn is the one that took the Prize at the 
World’s Fair, says, ‘‘we have not yet seen cause 
to change our belief.”” Probably that cannot be 
changed ; nevertheless it is a fact, of which he 
cannot show, nor does he pretend to show, the 
shadow of the shade of evidence to the contrary, 
that no such ehurn as Davis’ Self Adjusting 
Churn, was inythe official Catalogue of Articles 
in the Exhibition ; that, if there at all, it was 
not entered for ® prize, nor did the jury entertain 
it in competition with any others; and that no 
Prize, Premium, Medal.or Honorable mention 
was awarded to it, nor have Porter, Blanchard 
& Co. of Concord whose agents advertise it, re- 
ceived any such medal. All these things are facts 
—and yet the Dr. believes Davis’ Self-Adjusting 
Churn is the very one that took the medal, and 
should be advertised as such. We give it up to 
him because it becomes us to do so to him; but 
we have written once to Mr. Riddle the Ameri- 
can Commissioner, also to the author of the 
‘*Patent American Churn’’ in Pennsylvania that 
did take the medal as an English invention, and 
in due time we may give the full results of our 
investigations. [Banner. 


Brother Drew often reminds us of Goldsmith’s 
good old schoolmaster, of whom he says, 

** In arguing, too, the Parson owned his skill, 

For, although vanquished, he could argue still.” 
After sundry turnings and twistings, and churn- 
ing the subject over, he observes, in regard to us, 
‘* We give it up to him, because it becomes us to 
do so to him.” Indeed! brother, dear, wouldn’t 
is become you more togive upto thetrutht We 
have put into your hands the letter of Dr. Chad- 
bourne, announcing the fact that this invention, 
viz: Davis’ Self Adjusting Churn, entered for 
premiam by an Englishman, and called the ** Im- 
proved American Churn,”’ did take the medal.— 

‘*We have put into your hands the Ohio Culti- 
vator, containing an extract from the London 
Farmer’s Magazine, which stated that the Im- 
proved American Churn took the prize. You 
have read D1. Chadbourne’s statement, published 
in the Farmer, reiterating the same fact, over his 
signature as one of the International Jury who 
awarded the premium on that very invention. Of 
course he ought to be allowed to know the facts 
in the case. Now what more can any candid and 
reasonable man ask ? ; 

Brother Drew puts great faith in the ‘Official 
Catalogue.”” By the kindness of a neighbor, 
our eyes have been blessed with the sight of one 
of those same ‘‘oflicial catalogues,’’ and the first 
thing we saw in it was a most egregious blunder, 
inasmuch as it mentions the specimen scythes, 
exhibited from this State, as coming from “ North 
Wayne Scythe Company, South Wayne, Massa- 
chusetts.’’ Also, specimens of cassimere from Ne. 
Vassalboro’ are announced thus :—*‘ Vasselboro 
Manufacturing Company, New Vasselborough, 
Maine.—Cashmeres from American wool.’’-— 
Does n't our punctilious friend know that through 
the influence of Mr. Riddle, who came home af- 
ter the exhibition was opened, for the purpose of 
inducing Americans to send more articles to the 
Fair, a great many articles were sent there, that 
did not arrive until after this official catalogue 
was published? As we have said once or twice 
before, we lave no interest in this churn or any 
other, but we have some interest in having the 
truth established, even about a churn ; and when 
a man of Dr. Chadbourne’s standing comes for- 
ward, and states publicly, as one of the interna- 
tional jury, that this invention did take a prize, 
we are certainly bound to believe him in prefer- 
ence to one who says he did not see such a churn 
at the Fair, when it was there ; and who, of course, 
from any personal observation, can know nuthing 
at all about it. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Farmer AND Mecuanic. The ninth volume 
of this valuable publication has just closed. W. 
H. Starr, who has edited it from its commence- 
ment, retires from the editorial chair, and Messrs. 
O. F. Parker and O. B. Bidwell will conduct it 
in future as Editors and Proprietors. The Me- 
chanic and Farmer has acquired a high reputation 
as being devoted to the pursuits of Farmers 
and Mechanics, and we trust will continue its 
usefuiness many years to come. It is published 
at 122 Nassau Sireet, N. Y., every week, at $2 
per annum. 


App.teton’s Mecuanic’s Macazine. No. 1, 
Vol. 2, of Appleton’s Mechanic’s Magazine has 
just been received. We are happy to find that 
this excellent work has received sufficient encour- 
agement to enable the proprietors to enlarge it to 
a quarto size. It is now published on beautiful 
paper, with new type and the cuts and _illustra- 
tions are done in the best manner. This periodi- 
cal, as its name denotes, is devoted to the diffu- 
sion of mechanical science throughout the United 
States. It is published monthly by D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway, N. Y., at $3 per annum. 
It is under the editorial care of Julius W. Ad- 
ams, Civil Engineer, who has shown himself 
admirably well qualified for his task. 

Harper's Macazine. Harper's Magazine 
for January comes out in good season, and full 
to the brim, as usual. The leading article is the 
Life of Franklin, in which the old philosopher is 
exhibited, by spirited illustrations, as he was in 
his boyhood. Abbott's History of Napoleon con- 
tinues to be as absorbing as when first begun. 
The present number contains *his Campaign in 
Egypt. 

Onto Farmer. A new laborer in the agricul- 
tural field comes to us this week, which rejoices 
in the name of Ohio Farmer and Mechanics’ As- 
sistant. It is the size of the Maine Farmer, and 
is published every week at Cleveland, Ohio, by 
Thomas Brown, and edited by F. R. Elliott and 
L. S. Everett. It bids fair to be a useful co-la- 
borer in the good cause. 


Notices of several other new publications are 
crowded aut thie week. 


KOSSUTH AT BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 
M. Kossuth left Philadelphia and arrived at 


Baltimore on Saturday, Dec. 27th. He was en- 
thusiastically received. He was metat the depot 
by an immense concourse of people, the military, 
&c. At the Hall of the Maryland Institute he 
delivered an address to some six thousand per- 
sons. He spoke of religious demoninations in 
Hungary, and said it was not Protestants alone 
who were fighting for independence. 

On Tuesday he arrived at Washington, and 
was met at the cars by the Senate Committee of 
reception. On Wednesday afternoon he had an 
interview with the President. Hisspeech on the 
occasion is said to have been most touching, elo- 
quent and cogent. The President assured him 
of the sympathy he felt for the Hungarians in 
their recent struggle, but he considered the doc- 
trine of non-intervention the settled policy of the 
Goveinment, to which he felt bound to adhere. 
Kossuth and his family were to dine with the 
President on Saturday, and his introduction to 
the Senate was to take place on Monday. He 
was on Friday, visited by all the members of 
Congress, and various other distinguishedeper- 
sons. 

Upwards of one hundred Congressmen, besides 
numerous citizens, have already subseribed to 
the Congressional banquet, at $5 each. 


a 
_— 


Cotp Weatuer. The average temperature of 
last month at Portland was 9 degrees colder than 
the December previous, and 6 degrees Jower than 
the average of December for the last 30 years. 











GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &e. 

Ordination. Rev. S. W. Taylor was ordained 
as pastor of the Baptist Church in Hallowell on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Sermon by 
Rev. R. E. Pattison, D. D. 

Rare Sport. The Nantucket Mirror says that 
on Friday evening, 19th ult., Mr. Albert W. 
Toby, while gumming at the Hummock Pond, 
killed, at four shots, ten wild geese whose united 
weight was about y pounds. 

Steamer Mar . It is said that the May- 
flower, lately on Leke Erie, has carried over 75,- 
000 passengers the past season, and has cleared 
for the Company $50,000 in the past nine months. 


any steamer on theJjake; original cost, 130,000. 

Shocking Accident. The Bangor Whig states 
that an interesting little daughter of Mr. Levi 
Hamlin, of Tremont, aged 4 years, caught her 
clothes on fire, on the afternoon of the 18th ult., 
during the momentary absence of its mother, who 
was altending to her household duties, and was so 
shockingly burned, that she died in 36 hours 
after the accident. 

Defa'eation. The Boston Commonwealth 
states that Isaac W. Bradford, for the last six 
years a confidential clerk of Mixer & Pitman, 
has been discovered to be a defaulter to the 
amount of $28,000. He managed to escape 
detection by a falsification of the books, and is 
said to have lost the money in gambling. He has 
disappeared. 

Death of Jenny Lind’s Mother. Jenny Lind’s 
agent has announced that in consequence of the 
intelligence, reeeiyed last Monday, of the sudden 
death of Miss Lita@ mother, she is unable to 
give her farewell concerts in New York. It is 
supposed that Jenny Lind will leave for home 
by the next Collins steamer. 


Russian Military Service. 


his subjects from mutilating themselves to avoid 
military service. Sixteen hundred persons had 
mutilated themselves, to avoid enrolment, be- 
tween January, 1850, and July, 1851. 


Tke Chinese Opium Trade. 


of chests of opium, each containing 133 Ibs., 
taken to China the present year, will exceed 


than $36,000,000—and most of this in silver. 
Paperdom. 


in the free, and 800 in the slave states. 


o? 


York now amounts to about $30,800. 


this morning, on the ice.” 
Kentucky Senator. 


Complimentary. 


tleman on the 18th ult. 
A Fortune. 


Pulszky. 

if it had been left to her husband. 

be difficult to get hold of it. 
Madawaska District. 


election has been ordered. 
Death of Priessnitz. 


expired. 
The Pork Trade. 


in Cincinnati this season. 


killed. 


greatest part of the money he has received here. 
Gloucester Fisheries. 


worth of halibut, 45,000 quintals codfish, valued 


ing $6 a bbl., amounting to $420,000. 
$550,000. 


reached this country of the death of James Mont- 
gomery, proves to be incorrect. The New York 


the living, and in the enjoyment of his usual 
health. 

Santa Anna. This Mexican hero, with his 
family and suite, sailed from Kingston, St. Vin- 
cent, for Jamaica on the 26th ult. He is reported 


worldly consideration. would ever induce him to 
return to Mexico. * 


Texas. <A Legislative Committee has recom- 
mended the abolition of the militia laws. A bill 
has been introduced into the Legislature, giving 
320 acres of land to heads of families emigrating 
to the State, and 160 acres to single persons. 

Bridging the St. Lawrence. It has been de- 
cided that it is practicable to builda suspension 
bridge across the St. Lawrence from the heights 
of Quebec, at about six miles above the city, with 
a span of 1600 feet, and the road way about 160 
feet above the water. 

Drowned. On Thursday 25th ult., a son of 
Mr. Ezra Swift, of Plymouth, Mass., aged about 
17 years was drowned while skating on Herring 
pond. Abouttwo hours after, a Mr. Nightingale, 
aged about 30 years, while crossing the same 
pond, broke through and was also drowned. 

Representative Election, On Monday of last 
week, David White, democrat, of Skowhegan ; 
was elected to fill the vacancy in the Legislature, 
occasioned by the resignation of Samuel Soule, 
as Representative from the district composed of 
Skowhegan, Canaan and Pittsfield. 

Invitation to Kossuth Retracted. The City 
Council of Richmond, Va-; voted in October last, 
te extend to Kossuth an official invitation to visit 
that city. Last week the vote was reconsidered 
by a very large majority. 

Liquor seized in Portland. On Saturday last, 
the police seized from the steamer St. Lawrence, 
while lying at her wharf, seven barrels and one 
cask of brandy, and 210 gallons brandy and gin 
in demijohns and kegs, the owners of which are 
unknown. 





The boat was the most splendidly fitted up of 


The Emperor of 


Russia has been obliged to pass a law to prevent ul. 


Rev. Mr. Bridg- 


man, writing from China, says that the number 


70,000, and that, in exchange ‘for these 70,000 
chests, the Chinese will pay to foreigners more 


It is said that ‘‘of the 2800 papers 
published in the United States, 2000 are published 
About 
850 are whig, 750 democratic, 70 free soil or anti- 
slavery, 20 agricultural, 40 temperance, 200 
religious, and 870 neutral and miscellaneous.”’ 
There are more than twenty agricultural papers. 


fossuth Fund. The Kossuth Fund at New 


The Ohio Frover. <A letter from Cincinnati, 
under date of 20th ult., says, ‘‘Steam stopped on 
account of ice ; I crassed the Ohio river and back 


A telegraphic despatch 
from Frankfort, January Ist, states that the Ken- 
tucky Legislature have elected Archibald Dixon, 
U.S. Senator, on the 7th ballot to fill the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the resignation of Henry Clay. 
We learn from the Farming- 
ton Chronicle that a silver pitcher awarded to 
Mr. Calvin Keyes, by the Franklin County Agri- 
cultural Society, for his superior specimens of 
Scythes, and for his skill and energy in establish- 
ing a Factory for the manufacture of Scythes at 
Fast Wilton, was publicly presented to that gen- 


The uncle of Francis Pulszky, 
who accompanies Kossuth to America, recently 
died in Pesth and left.a Iarge property to Madame 
It would have been at once confiscated 
As it is it will 


J. W. Hines, Esq., 
(whig) has resigned his seat as a member of the 
Maine House of Representatives, and a new 


Priessnitz, the celebrated 
founder of hydropathy, died at Graefenberg, in 
Germany, on the 26th of November, at the age 
of fifty-two. He was up early on the day of his 
death, complaining of a cold, but would see no 
physician, being true to his principle to the last. 
Upon being carried to the bed in the afternoon he 


It is supposed that over 
three hundfed thousand hogs will be slaughtered 
At Louisville, New 
Albany, Jeffersonville, about 48,000 have been 


Engineering School for Hungarians. An en- 
gineering school has been commenced in England, 
under the authority of Kossuth, for the instruc- 
tion of the Hungarians, and he is reported to have 
remitted to the London Hungarian Committee, the 


The Gloucester Tele- 
graph estimates the product of the fisheries of 


that town, during the year 1851, at $60,000 


at $130,000, and 70,000 bbls. mackerel, averag- 
Total 


James“ Montgomery. The report that lately 


Tribune learns from unquestionable authority that 
this venerable and good man is still in the land of 


to have said previous to his departure, that no 


at the Lafayette House, in the Franconia Notch, 
the thermometer stood at 14 degrees below zero. 
Atthe Franconia Iron Works the spirit ther- 
mometer stood at 26 below zero, and the mercury 
at 32 below. On Sunday it rose to 30 above zero, 
and a good deal of rain fell during the day. 

Telegraphing and the Cars. Locomotive 
Magnetic Telegraph instruments are now carried 
in some of the railroad trains at the West and 
South, so that if an accident happens, a piece of 
wire may be thrown over the regular telegraph 
wire on the route, attached to the instrument in 


the route. 


District of Bath. The number of vessels and 
their tonnage, built in the Bath District in 1851, 
are as follows, viz: 31 Ships, 2079772; 11 
Barks, 4430 10; 3 Brigs, 590 27; 5 Schooners, 
325 14; 5 Boats, 4443; 2 Steamers, 99 01. 
Total tonnage, 26286 72. Tonnage built in 1850, 
16800 04. 

Freshet on the Hudson. The Hudson River 
is higher than it has been before since 1839. The 
pile bridge of the Hudson River Railroad over 
Kinderhook river is carried away, and the road 
submerged at or near that plaee, so that no train 
could leave on Friday last. 

Cholera. ‘The cholera still prevails in various 
parts of Jamaica especially in St. James, Han- 
over, and Westmoreland. The number of deaths 
is estimated at 40,000, of whom 32,000 were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, From Havana, 
no news of importance. 

Fire.—Loss of Life. A few days since, the 
house of Mr. Jefferson Tibbetts, of Wolfborough, 
was destroyed by fire. The father of Mr. Tibbets 
was burned to death—and his mother, and a boy 
named Randall, who lived in the family, were 
badly burned—their recovery is somewhat doubt- 


Snow at New Orleans. The good people of 
New Orleans, were visited on the 17th ult. with 
the rare novelty of a fall of snow. The Picayune 
says,“‘some of the children, black and white, 
who had never before seen the article, were 
frightened half out of their wits by its appear- 
ance.”’ 

Religious Convention. A call is made by some 
forty clergymen of the State, fora ‘*Maine Re- 
ligious Convention,’’ to assemble in Augusta on 
the 20th and 21st inst., ‘*to consider what duties 
the Word and Providence of God impose upon 
us in relation to Slavery in our country.” 

Bodies recovered. On Monday afternoon, por- 
tions of three bodies were taken out of the ruins 
of the fire at Philadelphia. One of the bodies 
was recognized as that of Mr. Haley, a lawyer, 
by his watch, and another as that of Mr. Baker, 
the police officer. ( 

Storm. The storm on Saturday night and 
Sunday Jast was very severe on our coast. The 
light ship at Minot’s ledge parted her moorings, 
and was run into Cohasset harbor. The Long 
Island Sound boats were under the necessity of 
putting into Stonington harbor. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AUGUSTA AND ITS PROSPECTS.—No. 2. 
Mr. Epitror:—In my last I mentioned the 
character of our citizens, as no inconsiderable 
item in summing up the elements of our prosperi- 
ty. The next matter tending to give us consid- 
eration and importance, and adding to our pros- 
perity, is our Jocation,—situated at the head of 
navigation for vessels traversing the ocean, on a 
large river, watering a rich and fertile valley, pop- 
ulated by an enterprising and industrious people, 
and possessing rich agricultural, mechanical, and 
manufacturing resources, which, in their develop- 
ment and improvement, must give employment to 
increasing and numerous population. Iam aware 
that the advantages of location are thought by 
some of us, and by more that are not of us, to 
be much diminished by the artificial facility of 
communication at our side and rear, carrying off 
the products of the country thro’ which it pass- 
es to other markets. This, in a measure, is true, 
at the present time, but it isa matter which, in 
its ultimate results, will not be of great disad- 
vantage. The tendency of the railroad referred 
to will be to populate, and develop the resources 
of the country through which it passes, and we, 
being at a central point contiguous, must feel the 
stimulus of its increased population, wealth and 
business. This is unavoidable in the nature of 
things. A short railroad puts us in near and 
easy communication with them, and we shall be an 
important point to say the least on the line of 
the ‘‘great trunk’’ road, which road may be one 
of large traffic and travel when extended to the 
Provinces, but as a local road, its location is 
faulty in passing across the county, traversing 
the usual and ordinary avenues of traffic and 
travel; and in the progress of railroad enterprises 
in this State, it may do a large business, but it 
will not increase its Jocal business in the same 
ratio of more favorably located roads, or of roads 
that are yet to be located. If a railroad should 
be constructed from Augusta to Belgrade a con- 
siderable portion of the heavy business which 
now goes to Portland, from that point and above, 
would come here, for there would be but ten 
miles railroad transit to tide waters at Augusta, 
whereas to Portland it would be sixty-six miles, 
being fifty miles more railroad transit. Now in 
heavy articles, a competition could not be sus- 
tained under such a difference in distance of land 
transportation, even if it is by railroad. Then iy 
may be said your navigation to Augusta is sealed 
for six months in the year—to this I say for that 
six months you find a nearer open harbor at 
Bath by some twenty miles. If you desire 
to go to Portland the distance is not essentially 
greater by way of Augusta than by way of Lew- 
iston. These railroad matters regulate themselves. 
They have laws like the laws of trade, which we 
may violate for a time, but they will.in the end 
be sure to assert theirsupremacy. We shall find 
it for our interest early to conform to them. The 
nearest and best markets, by routes the least ex- 
pensive will be sought, business men are quick- 
sighted in discerning these matters. It may be 
said we are threatened with the loss of our nav- 
igation, by the proposed obstruction in the river 
below. Itis buta threat—there are important 
public principles involved in that question which 
the assembled wisdom of this State will never 
see sacrificed. ur interest is inseparably united 
to the towns and country around us, as they 
grow we grow, as we grow they grow. Sur- 
round us with populous wealthy and flourishing 
towns, and time will show that the centre has 
increased ina rapid ratio upon the circumfer- 
ence, whatever efforts may be made to- divert, 
and whatever facilities may invite communication 
with more distant places. A. B. 


Fire is Reaprietp. The house owned by 
Reuben Russell, of Readfield, formerly well 
known as the Pitts stand, was burned on Satur- 
day night last. The fire is supposed to have 
taken by a defect in the chimney. The furni- 
ture was saved, and the house was insured in 
the Concord office. 





Mas. Partincron very Itt. In an extract 
from her last letter she says, ‘“‘I have been keep- 
ing a diarrhea of the weather, till I took a great 
cold in my borax, and have the guitar badly in 
my head.”” We shall await with much anxiety 
the news of her convalescence. 








A silver pitcher has lately been presented to 
Mayor Dow, of Portland, by citizens of Bangor. 





the cars and information thus sent to any ore 








The steamer Prometheus, from San Juan, Nic- 
aragua, arrived at New York, on the 29th alt., 
with California dates to Dec. Ist; and on the Ist 
inst., the steamer Cherokee arrived from Chagres, 
with San Francisco dates to Dec. 5th. The trip 
is the most remarkable on record, having occu- 
pied but 26 days and 17 hours, from dock to dock. 


The steamer Golden Gate left San Francisco 
Dee. 5th. She had on her manifest $2,400,000 
in gold, and her mail was the heaviest ever des- 
patched from California. 

The general news from California is not very 
important. . 

Extensive limestone and marble formations 
have been discovered on the American river, with- 
in thirty miles of Sacramento. 

The snags on the Yuba and Feather Rivers 
have been removed at the expense of $15,000. | 
The people are looking anxiously to Congress to 
make suitable appropriations for their rivers. 
Various railroad projects are being agitated in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

Snow has fallen to a considerable depth on the 
mountains. Volcanoes have been discovered in 
Sierra Nevada. 

There are accounts of various murders and 
robberies in the interior, and a Mexican was 
lynched at Turnersville. The social and moral 
condition of California, however, is said tw be 
constantly improving. 

The rainy season appears to have begun in 
good earnest. 

The mate of the clipper ship Challenge has 
been committed for trial. Capt. Waterman sur- 
rendered himself on the 30th of November. Five 
bills of indictment have been found against him, 
three of which were for murdei. 

The mining intelligence is generally favorable. 

Business matters were dull, and the markets 
were glutted with most kinds of goods, 

A vew rodte has beef™discovered across the 
Sierra Nevada, said to be superior to any other. 


jof the fire, was read twice. 
‘amendment, making an appropriation to supply books, 


 'THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Fripay, Dec. 26. 

Sexater. Met at half past twelve. Upon the chair 
stating that there was no quorum present, Mr. Mangum 
Seat an adjournment till Monday. The chair decided 
that they could not adjourn without a quorum. 

Mr. Bradley hoped they would not adjourn until 
measures were taken to investigate the cause of the re- 
cent fire, 

After waiting until one o’clock, there still being no 
quorum, the Senate adjourned till to-morrow. 

Houst. The speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from the librarian of Congfess, stating the 
loss of the library and its principal contents by fire in a 
manner unaccountable to him, as no fire had been in 
the apartment for a long period—nor fire nor lights 
since it has been in his charge. The loss of books is 
about 35,000; 20,000 were saved in an adjoining room. 
Mr. Stanton of Kentucky, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a resolution that the joint committee on public 
buildings and grounds be instracted to inquire into the 
origin of the fire. Passed. 

Mr. Fuller of Maine introduced a resoletion of inqui- 
ry into the seizure of the brig Arab, of Eastport, Me., 
by the Haytien government, in 1850, which was adopt- 
ed. 

Adjourned till Tuesday. 

Saturpay, Dee. 27. 

Sexate. The Senate met at 12 o’clock, when 
there being no quoram, at twenty-five mioutes past 12 
they adjourned, 

Morpay, Dec. 29. 

Sryate. Mr. Shields moved that the chair fill the 
vacancy in the Kossuth committee, caused by the ab- 
sence of Mr. Foote. The motion was agreed to. 

A joint resolution to investigate the cause of the re- 
cent destruction of the Congressional library, was re- 
ceived from the House, read twice, and referred to the 
committee on public buildings. 

The bill making appropriations to defray the expense 
Mr. Cass submitted an 


and suggested the amount of $10,000 as an amendment. 
Referred to the committee ou finance. 

The joint resolution for printing the censns returns 
was taken up and debated, and postponed till Tuesday 
week. 

Mr. Shields, from the special committee to wait on 
Kossuth and introduce him to the Senate, reported that 
the committee recommended that he be received in the 
same manner as Lafayette; that the chairman should 
introduce him in these words: “We present Louis 








Immense discoveries of gold have been made 
in Bear Valley. Nothing ever before discovered | 
in California can compete, in richness and extent, | 
with these diggings. ‘The papers are filled with 
the details of them. ‘he gold is exceedingly 
fine, being in the shape of minute rounded points 
—finer even than the sand itself. 

The Sacramento Times and Transcript states | 
that Albert B. Young, and three others with him, | 
were attacked early in September by the Indians, | 
between Scott’s river and Reading’s springs, and | 
all horribly butchered. Mr. Young was from | 
Bangor, Me., and aged 28 years. ‘The names of | 
the others are not known. ‘There have been an | 





Kossuth to the Senate of the United States.”” The 
Senators then to rise, and the President to invite him 
to be seated. The report was adopted, and the Senate 
adjourned till Friday. 

The House was not in session. 

Tvuespay, Dec. 30. 

The Senate was not in session, 

Houser. Mr. Carter moved that the House go into 
cominittee of the whole on the siate of the Union, and 
take up the resolution to appoint a committee to intro- 
duce Kosauth to the House. Various objections were 
made, and the yeas and nays were ordered, which re- 
sulted in 104 for going into commitiee and 50 against 
it. All other business was then put aside. 

Mr. Carter then introduced a resolution, which gave 
rise to a debate on several points of order, but the reso- 


unusual number of robberies, murders and other | lution was finally received. 


eases of crime in the country within the past| 


week. 

The troubles with the Indians in the southern 
part of the State continued. In fact, the princi- 
pal subject of interest by this arrival, is the 
alarming state of feeling among the Indians on 
the Colorado and the vicinity of San Diego, Los 
Angelos, Santa Barbara, &c. An outbreak has | 


Mr. Venable proposed an amendment, authorizing the 
speaker to invite Kossuth within the bar of the House. 

Mr. Brooks stated bis reasons fully why he should 
not vote in favor of the resolution, as it was intended 
to pay a political compliment. He was surprised that 
| Mr. Giddings favored the resolution, which he knew if 
carried out would result in war. He thought Mr. Gid- 
dings was always in favor of peace. 

Mr. Giddings responded, and said he would give his 


we ie ace and war . ject camefop. 
commenced among the Indians of those districts, | Views npon peace and war when the subject camefop 


and is daily assuming a more threatening charac- | 
ter. 

A company have secured the exclusive right 
of steam navigation to the Sandwich Islands, un- 
der the name of the North Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company. ‘heir first steamer was to | 
sail on the 6tti of December. 

The Panama Herald of Dec. 15th, says that 


| 


He now desired simply to pass the resolution, iv com- 
pliment to the administration and respect for Kossuth. 

Mr. Bayly did not think the passage of the resolution 
a committal to Kossuth doctrines. 

Mr. Marshall was opposed to the resolution; tre 
proposed compliment was not even paid to Lafayeue, 
and was never bestowed wpon any one. 

Mr. Ingersoll hoped the resolation would pass wnani- 
mously. While residing in Russia he witnessed the 
straggle and defeat of Hungary, and knowing} what he 


‘The bark Imaun, Capt. Batchelder, arrived at did, he would be unworthy the name of wa American 


Panama on the 9th, from San Francisco. 


A se- | citizen, or a seat in the halls of Congress, if he hesitat- 


vere hurricane was experienced in the night of | ed in giving his aid to the passage of the resolution. 


Oct. 28th, about 100 miles south east of Cape 
St. Lueas. Lost bulwarks, sails, &c. Oct. 
30th, spoke brig Lowell, which had been in the 


| @ Mr. Gentry favored the resolution. 


Mr. Stevens of Georgia, contended that Kossuth was 
excluded from the floor by the rules of the House. 
Mr. Rantoul spoke in favor of the resolution. 


same gale, and reported having passed about four | would receive Kossuth simply as the champion of State 


hours after, a wreck, masts broken in three 
pieces, keel out, and full of water—read name, 
** Oakleaf, San Francisco.”’ 
board her. 
she had been out fifteen days for Mazatlan, with 
about forty passengers, all of whom found a 
watery grave.”’ 

Orecon. Coal has been found at Port Orford 
in considerable quantities. The troops under 
Col. Cassey had an engagement with the Indians, 
in which several were hilled, and the remainder 
dispersed. 


Deata or pistincuisHEeD CLercymMen. We 
learn that Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover, died 
of influenza, on the 4th inst., aged 71 years. 
Prof. Stuart has attained a high reputation as a 
biblical philologist, and he was the oldest acting 
professor in the Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver. 

Rev. Walter Balfour, a native of St. Ninans, 
Scotland, died in Charlestown, Mass., on the 3d 
inst., at the advanced age of 87. 
was a member of the Universalist denomination, 
and the author of several able theological works. 


Panorama or Catirornia. Marvin's Pano- 
rama of California, now on exhibition at Win- 
throp Hall, we consider a painting of more than 
ordinary merit; and we have heard returned Cal- 
ifornians attest to the fidelity of some of the 
scenes represented, with which they were famil- 
iar. The tropical scenery on the Isthmus, the 
mountain ‘passes, the encampments of the miners, 
the representations of the gold diggings, &c., 
&c., are well worth seeing, and will give one 
some idea of what a California goer will see and 
encounter in his pursuit of the glittering dust. 





THE PROMETHEUS DIFFICULTY. 

The American merchants at San Juan, Nicara- 
gua, have sent a letter explanatory of the firing 
by a Britisti brig of war ashot across the 
bow of the American steamer Prometheus, and 
censuring the owners of the Prometheus. They 
say the affaits of the town are managed by a 
town council of 5 members ; of whom the British 
Consul is Chairman. The Council is elected an- 
nually by vote of the citizens generally. The 
present members are two Americans, one French- 
man, and one native of the coast. 

The captain of the Prometheus has for several 
trips refused to pay the port charges, small in 
amount, required of and paid by all vessels. On 
the last occasion, the bill for all the trips due, 
was sent by the town council, and again refused, 
when they applied to the British brig, the only 
armed vessel on the station for aid in enforcing 
it. 

The letter farther says, that ‘‘nearly one half 
of the improved property is held and more than 
one half of the business is done by Americans. 
For good order, and safety of life and property, 
this town will compare favorably with any other 
in any country, and while Chagres has estab- 
lished an unenviable reputation, and San Juan 
de] Sud and Virgin Bay are following the same 
course, San Juan del Nord, or Greytown, pre- 
sents the contrast of good order and safety, and 
Americans in buying property landed or other, 
or accepting office under this government, are 
not required to relinquish a single right they may 
possess as American citizens. ; 

They also add, there seems an anomaly in the 
fact that while the Premetheus recognizes no au- 
thority in this town, that she calls upon the au- 
thorities to assist her in quelling insubordination 
on board. 

It is but a short time ago that the captain of 
the Prometheus applied directly to the English 
brig of war in the harbor, for assistance in the 
event of a difficulty with his passengers which he 
anticipated. 


DISTRICT COURT. 

The District Court adjourraed on Saturday.— 
Horace Bonney, who was on trial last week for 
passing bad money in Sebasticook in 1848, was 
acquitted. Proved an alibi. Baker & Lancas- 
ter, and Morrill, for defence. Bonney was re- 
manded to jail, to await the decision of the S. J. 
Court upon two other indictments. 

Thos. Lewis, of Gardiner, a colored man, was 
convicted of larceny of wool belonging to ‘Thomp- 
son & Buckley, which he picked up in the river. 
Carried up on exceptions. ped 

The case of Mrs. Farnsworth, indicted for con- 
spiracy, and abduction of Dr. Richardson's child, 
was continued till April, to afford opportunity for 
Mr. Evans to be present for the defence. 

George Howes and John Bryant, severally con- 
victed of larceny, on two indictments each, were 
sentenced to State Prisun for two years. 

Dudley L. Haines convicted of assault and 
battery ; continued on motion for new trial. 

Alfred Leathers, convicted as a common seller. 


The captain of the Lowell supposed | 


Mr. Balfour | 


considerably burned in the attempt. 


| Mr. Ewing spoke against the resolution. 


Sea too heavy to! Mr. Taylor of Ohio obtained the floor but vielded to 


the motion for the committee to rise, and without com- 

| ing to any conclusion the House adjourned, 

} W epnespay, Dec. 31. 

| The§Senate was not in session, 

| House. The resolution for appointing a committee 

' to wait upon Kossuth was taken up. Mr. Disney an- 
swered objections which had been made against the 
distinguished stranger, and spoke favorably of his mis- 

sion and his right to be heard. Mr. Churchill offered 

| afproviso to the resulution—That by its adoption this 
government do not depart from its long established doc- 

trive of non-intervention. Mr. Harris proposed, as a 
| substitute for the amendment of his colleague, the fol- 
| lowing: **And that said commitiee inform Louis Kos- 
; suth that the settled policy of this government is friend- 

ship} with all nations, and evtangling alliances with 

none.”” Mr, Sweetser advocated intervention if Rus- 
| sia and Austria interfere in the Hungarian struggles.— 
| He said 100,000 people of Ohio are prepared to act up 
|}to this. Mr. Carter protested against intervention be- 
ing coupled with the resolution. gThe amendment of 
Mr. Harris was adupied, and then in connection with 
another amendment rejected. Mr. Appleton contended 
that the resolution was merely one of courtesy, and 
| spoke favorably of Kossuth, Various amendments 
were moved. Finally the contest was given up by the 
friends of the resolution, and without voting onjit, the 
House adjourned till Friday. 

Frivay, Jan, 2. 

Senate. Mr. Clark notified the Senate of his in- 
tention to introduce a joint resolution reaflirming the 
settled non-in-tervention policy. 

Mr. Walker presented a memorial from the indus- 
trial Congress asking the recall of the minister to 
France, and the suspension of all diplomatic and com- 
| mercial intercourse, in consequence of Louis Napoleon’s 
| recent nsurpations. Jt was read and laid on the table. 

The President, transmitted to the Senateja paper 
shuwing the necessity of an immediate appropriation 
for the Mexican indemnity. 

House. The galleries were thronged with visitors 
who were excluded from the Senate. 

The House, in committee of the whole, took up Mr. 
Carter’s resolution to appoint fa Kossuth commitiee, 
and after motions and debate, at half past 4, it being 
apparent that the minority could and would prevent 
coming to a vote on the subject, it was agreed that fur- 
ther efforts of the majority would be useless, wlereup- 
on the committee rose and_reported progress, and the 
House adjourned to Monday. 





Snocxinc Accipent. A marriage was sol- 
emnized in Norway, on Sunday evening last; 
and a lot of thoughtless boys and young men, In 
consequence of a disparity of years in the married 
parties, undertook to serenade, in Calathumpian 
style, the married couple. The result was that 
one of them, the son of Capt. Jere Foster, aged 
about 20, was so badly wounded in one of his 
eyes and his nose, by shot from a gun, that he 
was not expected to live through yesterday. 
Two others of the party were also slightly 
wounded. The matter will undergo a legal in- 
vestigation. [Eastern Argus. 
Mysreriovs. On Thursday evening of last 
week, a-female with an infant in her arms, ar- 
rived in this city by the Boston train of cars, put 
up at the Piscataqua House, nad a fire made and 
supper served in her room, and everything neces- 
sary to make the night pass agreeably. In the 
morning, not appearing at breakfast, she was 
called, but returned no answer; finally the door 
was opened, but no female was there ; but in the 
bed, carefully covered up, lay sweetly sleeping a 
fine infant, about two months old. The kind- 
hearted landlord, on being informed of the fact, 
gave orders for its being taken proper care of, 
and it is said will adopt it. 
[Portsmouth Messenger. 





~ 


Distressinc Accipent. On Friday last, a 
boy about fourteen years of age, named Edward 
Hughes, accidentally fell into a cistern of hot 
water in the printery of the Cocheco Manufactur- 
ing Company, the cover of which had been re- 
moved for a temporary purpose. The water was 
of a temperature of about 190 degrees. He im- 
mediately sprang out and washed himself with 
cold water, and although he appeared to suffer 
but slight pain at the time, he was taken home, 
and died on Sunday. [Dover Enquirer. 


SS 





Fire. On Sunday, about noon, the barn o 
Mr. Mason, in the upper part of Augusta, was 
destroyed by fire, with a pair of oxen and one or 
two tons of hay. A couple of cows were saved 
by the personal efforts of Mrs. Mason, who was 
Mr. Mason 


was at meeting. The barn was set on fire by 


children playing with matches—a fact that affords 
another warning for the better safe keeping of 
these dangerous articles. ) 
man, and the loss is a severe one to him. 


Mr. Mason is @ poor 


[Journal. 


LATER FROM rae RroGranoe. New Orleans 


papers of the 23d contain news of a fight between 
Gen. Carvajal’s | ; 
The latter was driven by eg from Mier to 
; distance of forty miles. 
von rey Graham ous. killed, and Colonel 
Wheat wounded. Gen. Harney had arrived at 
Ringgold Barracks to take command on the 


forces and those of Jauregui. 


Capt. Chinon 





{Journal. 
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MACHINE POETRY ADDRESS 
Of the Carrier Bey ef the Maine Farmer, 


January 1, 1852. 





Scene :—Maine Farmer Office at midnight—any | 
amount of Jours and P. Ds. in their shirt]! 


sleeves, hard at work—a P. D. looking ™s™ 
briously at a batch of frost-bitten corn, with a 
dilapidated corn-popper in his hand. 


Tyro.—Come, boys, bear a hand,—stir up the 
fire. Here comes old father Time, tired enough, 
with a frozen nose, and Leap Year on his back. 
aa the old gentleman a chair and a cup of 
coffee. 


Timz—Good morrow, friends and brother typos, 
Such cheer as this would cure the hypos 
F’en in a man as old as | am— 

“Lis equal to a dose of **Kyan,” 
Which, mixed with ‘“‘bayberry and ginger,” 
In such a way as will not injure, , 
Ts call’d, by the ‘ hot crop’ physician, 
The acme of all ‘* composition.’ 

Well, how’ve ye sped since last we met! 
Your Press, I see, is moving yet ; 
And you, like me, great pains must take 
To keep the world upon the track : 
Co-operators thus are we 
In ail the world’s prosperity. 


Tyro—Yes, yes, old friend, all must allow, 
The sentiments you thus avow 
Are in themselves, sir, every whit, 
As true ‘‘as proof from holy writ.” 
You keep the world in lively action, 
And we record each day’s transaction, 
And so, with lapse of time, and actions dene, 
We both make up, from sun to sun, 
The history of men and things— 
‘The deeds of serfs—the deeds of kings ; 
How nations rise—how nations fall, 
And all the changes on earth’s ball, 
Which, when summed up, and all is told, 
Comprise the history of the world. 


Tiwe—True, brother, true—were ’t not for us 
The world would be in pretty ‘*muss.”’ 
If I the wheels of time should stop, 
And you—the printers—shut up shop, 
There certainly would be a pause 
Among all sublunary laws ; 
And things, both physical and mental, 
Would come in form quite accidental. 
But, never mind,—let come what may, 
We'll bear the burthen of our day. 
T’ll speed the world—you knowledge spread, 
*Till sun and moon and stars have fled 
From out the firmament on high, 
And all the universe shall die— 
And the last trump shall call us home 
Around the great Eternal’s throne. 
But stay—amid this busy throng 
Of Printers old and Printers young, 
I miss one rattler that erst, 
Whene’er I came,-would hail me first. 
A youngster bold, and somewhat roisterous, 
And would, when rous’d, become quite bois- 

terous: 

A busy, active, fiery youth— 
More prone to hear than practice truth ;— 
His name, if rightly memory has it, 
Sounds very much to me like ‘* Basset.’’ 


Tyro—Ah, yes, ’twas Basset. Well, he’s gone 
Far off toward the setting sun, 
Where worldlings flock, both young and old, 
To dig for California gold. 
He waited ’till, far in the west, 
A rainbow reared its shining crest, 
Then greas’d his pants, and, in bravado, 
He down it slid o’er the Sier’ Nevado— 
And by this time, no doubt, has burst 
Hat, pockets and shirt, with the yellow dust. 
He’d rush where Mammon led the way,— 
His dreams by night, his talk by day, 
Were prompted by that sordid thirst 
With which old Midas once was curst. 
Alas, too many such we find, 
Who every faculty will bind 
Fast to the car of Mammon’s train, 
And every worthier thought disdain. 
Like Mammon, these, in Heaven’s street— 
Should any of them there you meet— 
You’d find low bowing down the head, 
T’ admire the gold on which they tread, 
And not through any lively sense 
Of humble, christian reverence, 
Which bows the humble worshipper 
Before the God he loves to adore. 


Tiwe—Thus moves the world. Alas, how few 
Can, with proper motives, view 
‘The tempter, gold, in all its forms, 
And not fall victims to its charms. 

But we must haste—the coming year 

Sternly forbids our lingering here. 
How is the old Poetic Grinder? 
In excellent plight I hope I find her. 
Her shafts all oiled—each band in place, 
And ail her geer-work move with ease, 
And true to its index, chime each song, 
From short Iambic verse to long. 


Tyro—Why yes, old friend. Wilt have a stanza? 

A touch of real extravaganza! 

Done up in wishy washy rhymes, 

Such as best suit the present times? 

Come, wheelman, put your brawny shoulder, 
to the crank. Charley, set the index on to the 
mellifluous sentimental. Let’s grind out the ex- 
carrier’s ode to his honey-moon. 

Cuartey—There it is, sir, hard up to the high 
populorum key—crack ahead, wheelman. 


Ex-Carrier’s Address to the Honey-Moon. 
Thou glorious orb! Thou queen of night, 
Whose silvery rays, py bright, 
A cheerful lustre spread abroad 
O’er all the handiworks of God, 

More glorious than the sun at noon, 
Art thou, my radiant honey-moon ! 


Thou com’st when darkness claims the hour, 
And with thy peaceful, quiet power, 
Disperseth“every darkling cloud 

That would the universe enshroud ! 

‘More cheering than the sun at noon, 

Art thou, my brilliant honey-moon ! 


Let others laud the blushing morn, 
In praise of day let others join— 

The stars and suns let others praise— 
Moré joy I feel in thy pgle rays, 

For brighter than the sum at noon, 
Art thou, to me, my honey-moon! 


Thou glorious orb! Thou queen of night ! 
May clouds ne’er quench thy cheerful light, 
But ever ful, calmly shine, , 
And many e wreath of love entwine! 

More warming than the sun at noon, 

Art thou, my glorious honey-moon ! 


Barnet.—Pshaw, Bill! That's moony enough ! 
Hold on, wheelman. Charley, turn the index 
down to the philosophical didactic. Let me 
have a hack of moonshine, too. 

Crartey.—Aye, aye, sir. There it is, down 
to the sober factorum point. Turn away, wheel- 
man, 

Barnet’s Moonshiny Ode te Moonshine. 
Halloo, Mrs. Moon! So cold and cheerless, 
Sailing along through night, so fearless ! 
Now, pray, what art thou! and what made of 
Some say you are a pewter flagon * 

To hold the cider of the old Dfagon ; 

Some, sneering at such eer as these, 

Pronounce you nought but skim-muilk cheese, 

Kicked from the Dairy of old Jove, 

Because such _ oes te did n’t love, 

And being wrathy, made you fly, 

Forever trundling through the sky. 

Some think you are a pesky witch, 

And fetch us mortals many a twitch, 

If we should aught essay to do 

Before we first consulted you. 

Some will not even plant a bean, 

Nor talves, nor ts, nor children wean, 

Nor sow @ parsnip or a carrot, ‘i 

Unless a half-hour, you they stare at. : 

Some call you * honey-moon,” and swear 

Of all earth’s pleasures, none so rare 
Can be experienced, neath the sun, 
As in the honey-moon are found :— 
If names should be the signs of things 

_ And one you need to express the stings, 
** Hornet-moon ”’ would best apply, : 
For the honey, sure, is ALL IN Your Ey, 


TyPo.—Stop that, Barnet. You're sland 
every body ‘and the rest of mankind ”’—a 


' Carrier’s Address. 
Hail friends and readers—lovers, all ! 
Obedient to your urgent call, 
I show myself once more, 
As I have done perpen ne ath 
Bringing the news you ’ 
And leave it a¢ your door. 


nave fallen deep on earth, 
The snows‘ bowed in winter's dearth, 
Cold winds are piping eee f 
The s ing sun’s rays faintly gleam, 
As th the frosty haze they beam, 
Of half their glory shorn. 


The curling smokes o’er hill and plain, 
Bes the crackling fires within, 
ight blazing on the hearth, 
And clustering round, in social glee, 
Each family, methinks I see, 
Unite in gladsome mirth. 


God bless them all, in heart and store ! 

Fill them with peace, enrich them more 
Than e’er they dared to ask, 

In all the gifts of life and mind, 

Till they, to duty strong inclined, 
Shall bend them to the task. > 


The task of loving, serving all, 

Of being prompt at mercy’s call, 
Nor faltering by the way 

Which Charity and Christian love 

Point out to those who fain would prove— 
They work as weil as pray. 


On every breeze, from either hand, 
At home, abroad, 1 every land, 
A wailing cry is borne, 
From humble life, to highest clan, 
** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


_ E’en now a noble suppliant pleads 
The generous aid his country needs, 
By Russian despots curst, 
Where, mangled, bleeding, rent and torn, 
- Hungariaps in deep anguish mourn 
; Their country in the dust. 


And not in vain he pleads his cause,— 
Deep versed in sympathizing laws, 
Which heart to heart impleads— 
Ten thousand times ten thousand souls 
Leap up to his, as he unfolds 
The Magyars’ noble deeds. 


And by that sympathetic power 
Before whose presence tyrants cower, 
O’er all the earth and sea, 
Treedom’s loud shouts, with earthquake tone, 
Shall shake the power of Austria’s throne, 
And Hungary be free. 


Nor there alone shall Freedom rest— 
Gallia shall with like gifts be blest, 
Though dark the present hour : 
Italia, too, shall join the throng, 
And rising Europe swell the song 
Of death to oppression’s power. 


But turn we now to humbler themes— 

To what the fool too often deems 
Unworthy of his thought— 

To Agriculture’s pleasing lore, 

And such like things we’ve oft before 
To your attention brought. 


Throughout the year we ’ve striven hard 
» To give you all the news we ’ve heard 
That came from far or near ; 
We ’ve told of California’s mines, 
Where gold in great abundance shines, 
And who are digging there. 


We ‘ve told you of New Orleans ‘ musters,”’ 
Made up of Lopez ‘ Fillibusters,”’ 
To wage a war with Spain ; 
And how they into ambush fell, 
And scarcely one returned to tell 
The story of the slain. 


How those who searched Wellington Sound, 
Traces of Sir John Franklin found, 
While voyaging to the pole ; 
But ship, or boat, or living crew 
Could not espy. They ’d all sail’d through 
To Captain Symmes’s hole. 


We ’ve told you of the World’s great Fair, 
And all the wonders, strange and rare, 
In Crystal Palace seen ; 
How D declared, on his return, 
He did not see the medal churn, 
Though it there three months had been. 


Of cattle, horses, calves and sheep, 

And all the stock that farmers keep, 
Full many a page you've had; 

Of all the crops that farmers raise, 

From sugar beet to wheat and maize, 
And fruits, both good and bad. 


Of Chittagongs and Shanghai hens, 
Of geese ary teres that five in fens, 
. And famous Burrampooters; 
And hogs from Suffolk and Hong Kong, 
With noses short and noses long, 
That make the best of rooters. 


Of patent hives, full many a score, 
By Colton, Kelsey, apd A. Gilmore, 
We've given you many a page ; 

And told how easy is the job, 
The honey-comb from them to rob, 
And not a bee enrage. 





Speeches and votes of Congressmen,— 
* Reports of Legislature—when 
The ‘‘assembled wisdom meets ;”’ 
And what our City Council do— 
* Who's chosen City Clerk, and who 
Commissioner of Streets. 


We've told you too, how very nice 
Free bridges are, when on the ice 
The stream you cannot cross ; 
And how the Railroad finished is, 
And all about the tramp and whiz, 
And scream of the Iron Horse. 


But time would fail if more I tell, 

So gentle patrons—‘‘fare you well,” 
God help you evermore ;— 

Fill every heart with gentle peace, 

Lead, guide, protect, uphold and bless 

. Your basket, and your store.”’ 





Che Btory—Celler. 





ee ~ 





From the Mother’s Assistant. 





WHAT SMALI) HANDS MAY DO. 
A PRIZE ARTICLE. 
BY MRS §.S. A. 
[concLuDED.] » 


After this letter was despatched, Lucy com- 
menced cleaning the house. First she washed 
the windows, and rubbed them till they were as 


| clear ascrystal. There were several broken panes, 


‘which she let alone for the present. Then she 
attacked the wood-work; and, though it was 
soiled and spotted, she made it locx a great deal 
better than itdid before. Willie was hammering 
away at the fence, she scrubbing with bare arms 
inside, and the children laughing and shouting at 
their work in the yard, when Emily Fanning 
came in. 

**What nice fun this is! I'll help! I’m deter- 
mined to help!’’ said Emily. ‘Give me a rag.”’ 
And seizing a cloth, she fell to scouring an old- 
fashioned beaufet, which stood in the corner of 
the room. 

“There,” said she, after an hour's hard labor, 
‘tit looks better, but it needs painting; and so 
does the whole room; it would be quite a different 
thing ifthe wood-work was painted. The mould- 
ing on those old panels is very pretty. 

“Ah! yes; but I cannot afford that,” said Lucy. 

“I can, though,” said Emily, who was now in 
high spirits. 1 know where there's a pot of paint 
and brushes that I can get for thank'ee, and I can 
paint it myself. Pray don’t open your eyes so 
wide, and don’t think there's not another smart 
person in the world beside yourself. Ican doa 
thing or two as well as you. Don't be too proud 
to letme help you. Mother was not too proud 
to let you help her last summer, when I was sick. 
Don’t you remember how you came day after day, 
and ran up and down stairs till you must have 
heen tired to death! I won't wait till you are 
sick. I am determined to pay off old debts now, 
so pray let me have my own way.”’ 

Lucy let Emily have her own way, and the end 





with your moonshine. Charley, put the rated 
to the fourth Iambic, and A grind out an 
abietes for you in double quick time. 


of the second day saw the little parlor looking as 


fresh and efean asa new coatof white paint 
could make it. There were whole panes of glass 
too, in every window of the house; for though 
Emily did not set them with her own hands, she 
coaxed the hands that did it. 

While these things were going on, the children 
were as merry as crickets. How they enjoyed 
their breakfast of hasty-pudding and milk, and 
their supper of roasted potatoes! And after sup- 
per, how sweetly Lucy sang to them, and told 
them stories about little boys and girls which she 
said she wished them to resemble, and which 
they said they would try todo. And when she 
heard their prayers, and saw them all in bed and 
asleep, she went to sleep herself, with a sweet 
feeling of hope playing about her heart. 

Willie, meanwhile, had mended the fence and 
had prepared a huge tub of slacked lime, with a 
certain quantity of glue and salt dissolved in it. 
This he had been told would last upon the fence 
and look well for two years; and a proud boy he 
was when its whole length appeared in its new 
white dress, with posts all upright, and the 
boards all even; as Emily said, ‘‘a most respecta- 
ble looking fence.” 

One improvement led to another. There was 
a large vine formerly trained against the house and 
reaching to the eaves, which had latterly fallen 
away, and run straggling hither and thither. The 
space which this vine had occupied was of a differ- 
ent color from the rest of the house, and filled 
with streaks and spots; and this it was which 
gave such a dilapidated, weather stained look to 
the building. Willie placed a ladder against the 
house and he and his sister raised this vine, branch 
by branch, nailed it so as to cover all the stained 
and broken places; and a picturesque looking 

thing it was, its long tendrils and clustering 

leaves hanging gracefully down from the eaves, 
and partly covering the window. When it was 
finished, they ran across the street to look at it, 
and Emily joined them. The change was really 
wonderful. It looked like an entirely different 
place. The house had formerly been painted 
with ochre, and it now looked of a uniform, 
brownish yellow,—a color very pleasing to the 
eye. It wasa one-story house, but large upon 
the ground. With its great overshadowing 
tree, its beautiful vine, its clean Swept court yard 
and bright fence, it was as pretty a cottage as 
one would wish to see. ‘*Why Lucy, your house 
will be the gem of the village,”’ said Mrs. Fan- 
ning, coming out and kindly stroking her head. 
**You are a good girl, Lucy, and you will have 
your reward. Persevere!”’ 

Lucy did persevere. She cleaned and arranged 
all the poor furniture inside the house to the best 
advantage. Then she helped Willie to trim the 
lilac bushes, and carry away all tlre rubbish which 
had collected about their roots. After that, 
Willie dug some borders each side the path Jead- 
ing from the gate to the front door, into which 
Luey transplanted roses and other gay spring 
flowers which were just ready to blossom. She 
and her brothers did what they could in the gar- 
den; and, on the fourth day, a man came bringing 
a huge roll on his shoulder, which he threw down 
in the entry. It was the carpet, Lucy’s carpet, 
which she had spent many long hours in cutting 
and preparing while her companions were at play. 
There it was finished; and how neat and hand- 
some it looked as she unrolled it on the parlor 
floor and measured off the breadths! It was 
nicely woven, and the strips of brown and the 
figures of white and blue and red were made to 
match exactly. Lucy sewed steadily, and in the 
afternoon Emily came to help her; and at noon the 
second day it was finished, spread down and 
tacked to the floor. ‘How pretty it is!’ they 
all exclaimed; and Emily said that Mrs Potter 
was fit to be carpet weaver to the queen. 

A pair of Britannia candlesticks had been rub- 
bed till they shone like silver, and placed on the 
newly-waxed table. The few cups and saucers 
which remained of an old set of china were ar- 
ranged on the shelves of the beaufet; and, though 
it must be confessed that the room had rather a 
bare look, still it was a palace in comparison with 
what it had been. One feat remained, and this 
was to make a cushion for the father’s arm-chair 
out of a piece of the scarlet merino which had 
been saved for that purpose. A little bag of hen’s 
feathers, which Lucy found in the garret, served 
for stuffing, and at night the cushion was finished. 
And what a pretty, comfortable air it gave to the 
room, that bright, red cushion! It seemed to 
furnish it almost as much as the carpet itself. 

*“O!” thought Lucy as she sat down at night, 
exhausted with her day’s labor, “‘if I only had a 
new set of china for mother’s beaufet; and if the 
children only had some nice clean clothes, and if 
there was only a barrel of flour in the store-rooin, 
and if I was only able to hire a man to dig the 
garden, so that Willie and I could plant it, how 
happy [ should be! After all, what if father 
should not like to stay at home, but should go off 
to all the horse-races, and fairs, and merry-mak- 
ings: we should be as badly off as ever.” 

Lucy had naturally a buoyant and hopeful dis- 
position, but the habit of fear and sorrow had 
lately been gaining upon her; and now that the 
excitement of her work was over, she sank into 
painful forebodings. All the children were in 
bed but Willie, and she sent him to the post-office. 
He came back with two letters. One was from 
her mother. She broke it open and read as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Mapteton, May 16th, 18—. 

My pear cuILp: You must not expect to see 

us to-morrow. We enjoyed the first three days 
of our visit very much; your uncle and-aunt 
were so kind to us and the children. Your fa- 
ther worked a part of every day in finishing off a 
new wing which has been added to the house. 
But on the fourth day he fell from a ladder and 
sprained his ancle so that he cannot stand, and 
the doctor says he must not move for at least 
four days tocome. I am sorry for this. Your 
uncle was to pay him for his work, and he would 
have earned at Jeast a dollar and a half a day.— 
Now, what he has got must go to the doctor ; 
but what is worse is, that he is so dispirited, and 
sees everything in such a bad light. Your un- 
cle’s children go to school, and they are all so 
well dressed, and the house is so nicely furnished 
and so neat and pretty outside, and they set such 
a good, wholesome, plentiful table, it all seems 
to make him feel badly ; not angry or envious, 
but down-hearted and discouraged. I try to 
raise his spirits, by telling him what we can do 
if we only set about it in good earnest, and he 
brightens up while I am talking to him; but 
then he says it will take so long to get out of 
debt, and that you must all go ragged and hun- 
gry in the meantime, he cannot bear the thought 
of it. Iam sadly afraid how it will be, but keep 
your spirits, my dear child, your father loves you. 
I can see his eyes glisten whenever your name 
is mentioned. 
* Your uncle reads the bible and makes a prayer 
morning and night, and your father listens in a 
way I never saw him do before. Last evening, 
when your uncle prayed for the little family left 
at home, your father sobbed out; he could not 
help it. 

Johony is almost well. Your aunt keeps a 
pitcher of cherry-bark tea on the table, and every 
morning she beats up an egg with wine and su- 
gar, and makes him swallow it before breakfast. 
She thinks it is this that is curing him, but I 
think it is the good bread and beef and chickens 
that he eats. I wish I could send you some of 
these good things; but I shall bring you some- 








thing when 1 come, and in the meantime my 


poor little ones must be content to live on their 
pudding and potatoes. Good bye, dear child ; 1 
cannot help haping this may be a fortunate visit, 
after all. God grant it may be so. 


* Your affectionate mother, 
E. Date. 


Lucy had felt 'gad before reading this letter. 
Now she laid her bead upon her arms and sobbed 
for a long time,g@phe hope which had kept up 
her spirits, which fad given her almost supernat- 
ural strength, diéd away within her. 

««Everything,”’ she murmured to herself, ‘‘was 
pleasant when father and mother came to live 
here, and yet he grew idle aud poor. Why 
should I think is will ever be different? Oh, I 
am afraid it never will.” 

“Sister,” said Willie, ‘don’t you think that 
you and I could do a greatdeal for mother? See 
what we have alréady done in these few days.— 
Don't be discouraged. I can’t bear to see you 
cry. We can earn money.”’ 

“That is true, Wilie; but O, Willie, I do 
love father so ; and I do long to see him as I re- 
member him when I was a little girl. There is 
one, Willie, who can do it.”’ 

And Lucy and Willie knelt by the same chair 
and raised their young hearts to heaven with the 
same earnest prayer. . 

“But Lucy, are you going to bed without 
reading your other letter! I do believe it is 
from Uncle Luther.”’ 

The other letter had been quite forgotten. It 
was from Uncle Luther, and here it is .— 

Parrerson, May 14th, 18—. 

My pear Niece: Your letter came to hand 
yesterday, and ¥ see by it that you have got to 
be a beautiful writer. I don’t: mean to flatter 
you, but I rather guess you understand spelling 
and grammar too. J am glad of it; a good edu- 
cation is a fine thing fora girl. My girls are 
getting on nicely with their schooling. 

As for the lambs, I'll tell you all about it.— 
Those two lambs were real Saxony, of the finest 
kind. Your aunt took a great liking to you, and 
she and I agreed from the first, as you saved 
their lives, and as keeping didn’t cust much, that 
you should have the whole benefit of them, let it 
come to what it would, and if you didn’t ask for 
it before, you was to have it when you got mar- 
ried. But you want it now, it seems, so you 
shall have it now. Well, your two lambs have 
had two lambs apiece, so that altogether there 
are six of them, and the least they are worth is 
eight dojlars apiece. I have been offered eight 
dollars apiece for the lot all round. ButI want 
them myself, for there are few such sheep in this 
country, and I'll give you forty-eight dollars for 
them. 

Well, that settles for the sheep; but we’ve 
had the wool. Last year aunt had a mind, see- 
ing the wool was so fine, to try for a prize at the 
great fair; and she and the girls made a piece of 
cloth, a little nicer than anything else in the ex- 
hibition. It swept the dozen silver spoons right 
into their pockets. -Now, they all agree that 
half the cloth and half the spoons belong to you, 
and I think so too, and I shall send them by the 
stage driver to-morrow ; and I know you won’t 
be a bit sorry to give your father a new coat, and 
as handsome as fine English broadcloth. I hope 
he'll wear it over when he brings you to make us 
a visit, in peach time, for that's the time we all 
want you to come and see us. I must think 
times are going pretty well with you, since you 
are making new carpets and that sort of thing ; 
and Iam mighty glad of it. 

All the family send love. 
Your Uncre Lurner. 

If Lucy had wept for sorrow a few minutes 
before, now she wept for joy. The money 
seemed like a present from heaven. She deter- 
mined to keep thirty dollars to give her father for 
the payment of a debt which she had heard him 
say discouraged hin more than anything else ; 
and she could pay Mrs. Potter, and still have fif- 
teen dollars to spend. 

Now she was rejoiced that her father and 
mother would remain away several days longer. 
She lay awake, calculating and contriving plans, 
for half the night, and the next morning she was 
up bright and early. When she had finished her 
breakfast of hasty pudding and milk, she went 
over to Mr. Fanning’s store. ‘The pretty, long 
wished for set of china was.there. Lucy bought 
it. She bought a large smoked ham, and some 
fish, some tea, coffee, butter and sugar. She 
bought twenty yards of cheap white muslin, and 
a number of yards of calico and brown linen ; and 
she fitted herself and her little sister and brothers 
with new shoes, 7 

‘“*Why, Lucy,”’ said Mr. Fanning, “I have 
not had such a customer for a long time, and you 
pay ready cash, too. I shall take off twenty-five 
per cent. for you.” 

“O, then,” etied Lucy, joyfully, “I can buy 
eleven yards of that pretty muslin de laine that 
mother liked so much, and that she wished she 
could have.”’ 

The muslin de laine was cut off, and Mr. Fan- 
ning’s nephew, Harry, who was his clerk, took 
the bundles all home. When he was gone, Lu- 
cy saw a pair of small china vases on the mantel 
shelf. She never knew exactly where they 
came from, but they looked very pretty, and 
*were just the thing for flowers. 

Lucy saw Emily at work in the garden, and 
she went in and sat down with her under the 
cherry tree, and told her all her good fortune. 
“Why Lucy,,it’s just like a story book!” said 
Emily, while sympathetic tears fairly dropped 
from her eyes. Lucy never forgot those kind 
tears. 

“But Lucy, I am determined to have a hand 
in it all. I shall come this afternoon and help 
you make your frocks and aprons and blouses.— 
O, I have thought of a good thing—we will have 
a bee. I will ask Miss Patten, the school mis- 
tress, and Patty Shepard, who is quick as light- 
ning with het needle, and Miss Betty Blake, who 
knows how to cut and fit everything that ever 
was worn; and half a dozen other girls. And, 
Lucy, when we make a dee, you know we al- 
ways Carry our Own supper, so you need not be 
in any trouble on that account. Won't we have 
nice times? I like dees, they are so cheerful.” 

Miss Patten readily joined in Emily's plan ; 
and Miss Blake began immediately after a twelve 
o’clock dinner, and had as much as she could do 
to fit as fast as theyjcould sew, and their fingers 
flew. At dark they had finished a calico frock 
for each of the girls, and a linen blouse apiece 
for the boys. Lacy did not feel humiliated at re- 
ceiving this assistance from her young compan- 
ions. She saw that they did not look down up- 
on her, but that they regarded her with interest 
end respect, and really wished her well. 

Lucy hired a man to dig the garden, and she 
and Willie made beds and borders, and planted 
beans, peas, lettuce and radishes, besides a vari- 
ety of annual flower seeds. Saturday morning 
came; the morning of the day on which she ex- 
pected her father and mother. The white cur- 
tains were up at the windows, every fuld arrang- 
ed and looped up.péatly at the sides. Two bou- 
quets of lilacs and daffodils stood in the china 
vases on the clean, white mantel shelf. The 
mother’s rocking chair, covered with gay calico, 
stood by the side of the father’s arm chair. The 
old chairs had been painted and varnished, and 
arranged round the room. The carpet was new 
and clean, and bright; the kitchen and chambers 
in perfect order. 

**The change is wonderful!” said Emily; 
‘and fur a young girl and boy, like you and your 
brother, to do it all, it seems like enchantment.’’ 


** We have not done so very much,” said Lucy. 
“If people would exert themselves and help one 
another as you and other kind friends have helped 
me, they could do much more than they think 
for. To be sure, it is not every one that can 
expect money to drop to them from the clouds, 
as it really seemed that the /amb money did to me. 
Perhaps you think me wrong, Emily, in thinking 
so much of what looks nice and pretty, but my 
father is a man of taste, Emily ; he enjoys every 
comfort, and feels the want of it extremely. It 
is not from vanity, that I have been so anxious 
to make everything look well in doors and out: 
if father could only be proud of his home, and 
feel that it was a pleasant place; if he could feel 
respectable in it, and be free from debt, I do be- 
lieve there would be a happier life for my mother, 
and all of us.’’ 

Lucy had taken time so by the forelock, that 
she had nothing to do for a couple of hours be- 
fore her father and mother were tocome. The 
children were all in their new frocks and blouses 
and shoes, with hands and faces as clean as soap 
and water could make them. The coffee pot was 
boiling before the fire, the soaked shad upon the 
gridiron, ready to be placed on the coals. The 
table was spread with a clean cloth, the brightest 
of knives and forks, the pretty new china, and 
the half dozen shining silverspoons. There was 
a loaf of bread, and a pitcher of milk, and a roll 
of butter, and a plate of nice cake, (the remains 
of the Bee ;) and there was slowly baking before 
the fire a johnny cake, which sent its perfume 
over the whole house. ‘O! how I wish the old 
clock would go,” exclaimed Lucy; ‘I do so 
long to know exactly what time it is.”’ 

“*And I think I can make it go,’ said Willie. 
“Eben found the lost weight, yesterday, in a 
heap of rubbish.’’ And sure enough, when the 
weigut was hung upon the hook, and the pendu- 
lum set in motion, it went as well asa clock 
need togo. The children all clapped their hands, 
and Eben ran over to Mr. Fanning’s to get the 
exact time. 

‘* But hark! the stage! No—yes—it is!” 

It drives up to the door, and the children are 
there to take the baby, and help out little Johnny; 
but Johnny needs no help ;—he is well and able 
to help himself. 

And now for the surprise. Dale looked at the 
house, the vine, the nice white fence, the lilacs, 
the gravel walks, the flower borders, the clean, 
smooth grass. ‘‘ Come in, father, let me help 
you in,” said Willie. But, without giving Wil- 
lie the least attention, he limped forward to the 
garden wall, and took a look at the garden. 

‘Father, mother, do come in,” cried the im- 
patient Willie. 

They came in. ‘‘ Walk into the parlor, and 
take your armchair, father. Mother, here is 
your rocking chair; and Johnny, here is yours. 
Sit down and rest yourselves.” 

At first the mother looked round in utter as- 
tonishment. Then she Jaughed and wept by 
turns, as the little ones gave her the particulars 
of everything which had been done while they 
were away. Lucy in the meanwhile slipped into 
the kitchen ; and, after a few minutes, she asked 
her father and mother in to supper. And such a 
kitchen, and such a supper! There was a per- 
fect jubilee among them all, except Dale himself. 
He suffered himself to be led and helped, and he 
looked and listened; but he spoke not a word. 
Lucy now and then stole an anxious Jook at him. 
There was an expression on his countenance 
such as she had never seen there before, but she 
drew hope from it. And what was he thinking 
of all this time? The folly of his past—his fu- 
ture life. He saw what had been done by chil- 
dren—his own neglected children. He saw what 
comfort and happiness he, with his strong arm, 
backed by a strong resolution, could bring around 
him. And he took this resolution. He made a 
solemn compact between himself and his Maker, 
that from henceforth he would do his duty asa 
man, @ husband, and a father. 

The mother and the children were not soon 
tired of talking; but as bed-time approached, 
they settled down in quiet. Now, for the first 
time, the tather opened his lips. It was to read 
a chapter inthe Bible. And then he prajed. 
He prayed for himself, his wife, his children. 
He thanked God for his first-born, “ the dear 
child who had been sent to them as a light and a 
blessing.’’ 

The Sabbath passed ; and Lucy had the grati- 
fication of witnessing the admiring look, and 
hearing the wondering remarks of the villagers 
and country people as they passed on their way 
tochurch. She had reserved the secret of the 
thirty dollars and the broadcloth till Monday 
morning ; then she brought them and presented 
them to her father. When he had listened to 
the whole story of the lambs, which he had only 
partly heard before, he said, ‘*I will take the coat, 
Lucy, and I shall wear it with pleasure; but I will 
not touch your money. I have seen what small 
hands can do; you shall see what large ones can 
do. They can pay my debts, and they can sup- 
port my wife and children, and they shall do it. 
With this thirty dollars you can buy school 
books, and go a year to Mrs. Lanman’s school ; 
and this is what [ wish you to do with it.’ 

Lucy did as her father wished. A year, two 
years, three years passed. It was on Lucy's 
seventeenth birth day, in the early part of May, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Dale invited their neighbors 
into tea. They were a respectable looking com- 
pany of ladies, but none looked more respectable, 
healthy and happy than Mrs. Dale herself. No 
where was there a neater house, a more comfort- 
able table or brighter children. Afier tea, they 
went out into the court-yard, and from thence to 
the garden. They admired the flowers, and won- 
dered at the forwardness of the beans and peas, 
and large beds of asparagus sprouting from the 
new bed. But when they saw the strawberry 
patch in full blossom, the long rows of raspberry 
bushes, tied up at intervals to separate stalks, 
and old cherry and pear trees, which had been 
trimmed of their dead branches and were now 
white with flowers, they were eager to know how 
such a change had been brought about. ‘You 
must ask Mr. Dale and Willie. ‘They are in the 
garden every morning, before breakfast; and Wil- 
lie says we shall have fruit forevery day in the 
year, which will be very healthful, and very 
pleasant too, you know, Mrs. Fanning.” 

About this time, there [was a district school- 
meeting ; and after some discussion it was settled 
that Lucy Dale should be asked to take charge 
of the village school. In the rural districts of 
New England this is quite a distinction, none 
but very respectable and superior young women 
being placed in this dignified and responsible 
station. The subject was discussed by the Dales 
next morning at breakfast. 

** Tam proud that our Lucy has had the offer,” 
said Mrs. Dale: ‘* but, husband, how can we 
spare her time from the family ?”’ 

‘* Well enough,”’ said the father. ‘ Old Mr. 
Sparks owe me for a job of joinering, and he 
wants one of the girls should come and work 
with you this summer, for pay. And I can afford 
it too, wife, fur business is brisk, and you know 
when Willie and I set about a thing we are not 
slow, are we, Willie?” 

So Lucy, in her clean pink calico dress, with 
her silver watch at her side, and with groups of 
merry children running before her to hang up 
green boughs and arrange boquets of flowers, 
went every morning to the cheerful schoo] room ; 
and the visiting committee pronounced her the 
best teacher they ever had. In the morning she 
helped her father in the garden, or her mother 
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about the house ; but there was no more cheerful 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


parlor in the village than Mr. Dale’s of an even-| For the Cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 


ing. He himself sang a beautiful tane ; and his 


Bronchitis, Heoping-Cough, Croup, Asth- 
ma and Consumption. 


Black Eyed Susan, and Auld Robin Gray, often And for the Relief of Patients in advanced stages of 


drew tears from those who heard him. Mrs. 
Dale had a good voice for a second, and Lucy a 
sweet treble, and they sang a great many beauti- 
ful trios together. On Sunday and Sunday even- 
ing these were changed for psalms and hymns ; 
and a beautiful thing it was, on a quiet summer 
evening to hear such sweet harmony stealing on 
the air. 

One evening, in the autumn of the year, Willie 
had been gazing very thoughtfully into the fire, 
when he suddenly looked up at his mother and said, 
“* Mother, I don’t wonder that our Lucy and 
Emily Fanning should be such good friends, for 
everybody says that they are the two nicest girls 
in the village of Elmington, but Ido wonder 
what makes Il[arry Fanning come here so much. 
Now that he has gone into company with his 
uncle, and they are doing such a large business, 
I should think his time would be wanted in the 
store.”’ Mrs. Dale smiled, and Lucy blushed, 
and Willie opened his eyes very wide, as if some 
new thought had just entered his mind. 





KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
within and for the County of Kennebec, on 

the 4th Monday of December, A. D. 1851. 

AMUEL PATTEN, Administrator on the Estate 

otf NATITAN ROGERS, late of Litchfield, in said 
county, deceased, having presented his private account as 
creditor of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 

Orperend, Thatthe said Administrator give notice to 
al) personsinterested, by causingacopy ofthis orderto be 
published three weekssuccessively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, thatthey may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augnsta, in said County, on the 2d 
Monday of Jan. next, at 10 of the clock, in the forenoon, 
andshew cause,if any they have, why the sameshould 
not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A trae copy. Attest—Wa.R.Smitu,Register. 52 
KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 

gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 

the 4th Monday of December, A. D. 1851. 

TATHAN HOVEY, Administrator on the estate of 

HENRY B. HOVEY, late of East Boston, Mues., 
(having goods and estate within the County of Kennebec, 
and State of Maine,) deceased, having presented his ac- 
count of administration of the Estate of said deceased for 
allowance: 

Orperep: That the said Adin'r give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 2d 
Monday of Jannary next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 


noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same | ~ 


should not be allowed. Db. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest—Ww. R. Smitnu, Register. 52 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At 2 Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the 4th Monday of December, A. D. 1851. 

YDIA JEWETT, Administratrix on the Estate 

of WASHINGTON JEWETT, late of Kennebec, in 
said County, deceased having presented her account of 
administration of the Estate of said deceased for allow- 
unce: 

Orperep, That the said Adm’x give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing «a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Muine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 2d 
Monday of Jan. next, at ten ef the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest—Wa. R. Suitu, Register. 52 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 


the 4th Monday of December, A. D. 1851. 
RANCIS FULLER, Guurdian of JOSEPH CUM- 











MINGS, of Winthrop, in said County, non compos, 
having presented his 4th account of Guardianship of said 
Ward for allowance: 

Orperepd, That the said Guardian give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probute 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the second 
Monday of Jan next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A true copy Attest—Wwa. R. Smitn, Register. 52 

a 


KENNEBEC ‘NNEBE , 85.—At a Court , of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the 4th Monday of December, A. D. 1851. 


ANIEL HOWARD, Executor of the last will 
and testament of ZIPHION HOWARD, late of Win- 


throp, in said County, deceased, having presented his 2d 
account of administration of the Estate of said deceased 
for allowance: 

Orverep, That the said Executor give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing acopy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Angusta, thatthey may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 2d 
Monday of Jan. next, at ten of the clock in (ve forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest—Wm. R. Situ, Register. 52 
To the Honorable Judge of the Court of Probate with- 

in and for the County of Kennebec. 

HE Petition and Representation of PRINCE BESS8EF, 

Administrator on the Estate of AMBROSE SEWALL, 
late of China, in the County of Kennebec, deceused, tes- 
tate, respectfully shews, that the Personal Estate of said 
deceased, which has come inte the hands and possession 
of said Administrator, is not sufficient to pay the just 
debts and demands against said Estate by the sum of five 
hundred and fifty dollars. That said deceased diced seized 
and possessed of certain Real Estate, situate in China, in 
said Connty, and described as follows:—The Homestead 
of said deceased. That a part of said Real Estate cannot 
be sold without injury to the remainder;—that the said 
Adiniaistrator makes application to this Court, and prays 
your Honor that he may be authorized and empowered, 
agreeably to Jaw, to sel] and puss deeds to convey all the 
above described Real Estate, pursuant to the statute in 
such cases made and provided, PRINCE BESSEE. 


COUNTY OF KENNEBEC, 88.—dt a Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, onthe fourth Monday of De- 
cember, 1851. Ps 
On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be 

given by publishing acopy of said petition, with this order 

thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a 

newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 

may attend on the second Monday of January next, at a 

Court of Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and shew 

cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition sheuld not 

be granted. Such notice to be given before said Court. 
D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
Aitest—Wm. R. Suita, Register. 
Copy of Petition and order of Court. 
Attest—Wa. R. Smitru, Register. 








N. H. DOWN?’S 
VEGETABLE BALSAMIC ELIXIR, 


The great northern remedy for consumption. 
READ! READ! READ! 
OWN’'S ELIXIR loosens the cough, increases the 
expectoration or spittesg, promotes the insensible 
perspiration, improves the digestion, strengthens the 
stomach, stimulates the diuretic organs, and thus, by the 
Skin, the Kidneys, and the Bowels, cleanses the Blood, 
renovates the system. eredicates disease, and RE- 
STORES THE PATIENT TO HEALTH. 

IT NEVER PRODUCES COSTIVENESS, but unlike 
all other similar medicines, it isa remedy for that evil! 
and will in a few weeks (the patient having proper regard 
to diet) entirely relieve and cure the most obstinate cases 
of that difficulty. 

REV. J. L. TUTTLE writes:—“I found that the use of 
it a few days had reguiuted my bowels, equalized the cir- 
culation, and produced a healihy moisture upon the skin. 
1 used three bottles in two weeks, which entirely removed 
the soreness and weakness from.my stomach, gave me a 
good appetite, and greatly improved my strength.” 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF COUGH, whether a 
mere cold, produced by a fever, or the effect of a fixed 
pulmonary habit, 

Dewn’s Elixir Stands Unrivaled! Unequaled! 
It often cures ¢ cough ina Sew days, that has lasted for 
mouths, and baffled the skill] of the best physicians. 

FOR MEASLES, it is the best article in the world, as it 
breaks up the cough and restores the patient to Health 
in much less than the usual) time. 

hev. J. L. Tuttle, again: —“I have given it to my chil- 
dren in colds, and in a case of measies, and it has proved 
al/ it is recommended to be.” 

Auy person having an attack of 

BLEEDING AT THE LUNGS, 
Should at ence resort to DOWN’S ELIXIR. We have 
never known an instance of recurrence of Bleeding at 
the Lungs while the patient adhered to the directions in 
the use of this medicine. 





Hear ALDERMAN MORTON of New York City:— 
About one year since I had five different attacks of bleed- 
ing or hemorrhage of the Jungs, and was much reduced 
and confined to my bed for nearly six months; since then 
I have had without cessation a severe cough and general 
debility, trying alinost every medicine of any reputation. 
A few days since 1 commenced the use of Downs’ Elixir, 
and have no hesitation in saying that to my cough and 
soreness of lungs it has proved of great benefit and has 
been of essential serivce to me in restoring my health. 

(Signed,) PeTer Morton. 

FOR WHOOPING COUGH, you should immedintely 
make nae of DOWN®’ ELIXIR. It will save hours of 
hard coughing, and restore the agg to health much 

ner than any other known remedy. 
wr OR CROUP, it is an UNFAILING CURE. We speak 
confidently, having never known it fuil in the hundreds of 
instances in which it pas been used. 

ASTHMA, it a/ways relieves, and it has undoubtedly 
produced more POSITIVE CURES in this complaint than 

other medicines. ‘ 
en it has often proved the consumptive s best 


Consumption. 

ANY years of trial, instead of impairiug the public 
confidence in this medicine, has won for it an ap. 
Preciation and notoriety by far exceeding the most san. 
guine expectations of ita friends. Nothing buat ite intrin- 
mic Virtues and the unmistakable benefit conferred on 
thousands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the 
reputation it enjoys. While many inferior remedies thrust 
upon the community, have friled and been discarded, this 
has gained friends by every irin!, conferred benefits on the 
aMicted they can never forget, and produced cures too 
numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While it is frand on the public to pretead that any one 
medicine will infallibly cure—still there is abundant proof 
that the Cuerry Pectorat does not only asa general 
thing, but almost invariably, cure the maladies for which 
it Is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, thi« 
medicine has gradually become the best reliance of the 
afflicted, from the log-cabin of the American peasant, to 
the palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entire 
country, in every Siate, city, and indeed almost every 
hamlet it contains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best 
remedy extant for diseases of the Throat and Lunge—and 
in many foreign countries, it is coming to be extensively 
used by their most intelligent Physicians, In Great Brit. 
nin, France and Germany, where the medical sciences 
have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectora/ is 
introduced, and in constant wee in the Armies, Hospitals, 
Alms Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic prac- 
tice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can 
employ for the more dangerous affections of the Lungs. 
Also in milder cases, and tor children it is safe, pleasant, 
and effectual te cure. In fact, some of the most fastering 
testimonials we receive bave been from parents who have 
found it efficacious in cases particularly incidental to child- 
hood. 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical 
Chemist, and every ounce of it under his own eye, with 
invariable accuracy and care. It is sealed and | rotected 
by law from counterfeits, consequently can be relied on as 
genuine without adolteration. 

We have endeavored here to furnish the community 
with a medicine of such intrinsic superiority and worth as 
shonld commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at 
once safe speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated 
and countless trials preved itself to be; and trast by great 
care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform 
strength to afford Physicians a new agent on which they 
can rely for the beet results, and the afflicted with a rem- 
edy that will do tor them all that medicine can do. 
Prepared and Sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 

Chemist, Lowell, Mass. Price 75c per bottle. 

Sold by CUSIIING & BLACK, DILLINGHAM & TIT- 
COMB, Augusta; C. P. Branch, Gardiner; Rowe & Clark, 
Lewiston; J. 8. Fillebrown, Readfield; Stanley & Brad- 
ford, Winthrop; and by druggists throughout the State, 
eop3m52 


ARE YOU INSURED 


HE subscriber is prepared to receive Applications for 
Fire, Life, Health, and Live Stock Insurance in safe 
and economical companies. 

Risks taken in the United States Insurance Company, 
without a premium note. at less rates than by any other 
Stock Company in New England. 

7 Several judicious men wanted to act as Agents for 


the sbove companies. 
STEPHEN HAWES, Agent. 
42 





Angusta, Oct. 13, 1851. 


- BOUNTY LAND AND PENSIONS! 


HE Subscriber having opened an Office in Angueta, 
(at which he may be found every forenoon, offers his 
services to all who may derive them, in establishing their 
chim to PENSION and BOUNTY LANDS, and procuring 
their Land Warrants. 

He may be found afternoons and evenings at his Office 
in Hallowell, as heretotore. A}l communications ddress- 
ed to me, either at Augusta or Hallowell, postage paid, 
will be promptly attended to. 

Orrice: In Augusta, lower floor Stanley House—in 
Hallowell, at the Post Office. R. G. LINCOLN. 

June 24, 1851. 26 


DR. MARCHISI’S 
UTERINE CATHOLICON. 
seo undersigned, having been dnly appointed Agents 

for the sule of this truly INVALUABLE MEDICINE, 
would respectfully invite the attention of Ladies and Prac- 
titioners of Augusta and vicinity to the gratifying success 
that has attended its use wherever introduced, and its hap- 
py adaptation fo the cure of all the distressing diseases 
for which it is offered; being those incidental to the re- 
spectuble female, whether married or single, and usually 
known by the name of 

Female Complaints. 

Of these are Pro/apsus Uteri, or Falling of the Wemb; 
Fluor Albus, or Whites; Chronic Inflammation and U!/- 
ceration of the Womb; Incidental Hemorrhage, or 
Flooding; Painfu/, Suppressed and Irregular Menstru- 
ation, &c., with all their accompanying evils, (Cancer ex- 
cepted,) no matter how severe, or of how Jong standing. 

That this CATHOLICON is in every way worthy of 
the confidence of the afflicted as a succesful, snfe and 
cheap remedy, is vouched for by the fact of its having re- 
ceived the approbation and liberal patronage of many 
prominent members of the 

Medical Facalty 
in the United States; and also by the voluntary testimoni- 
pis given in the pamphlets, from Ladies and Physicians of 
the highest respectability, as certified by the most satis- 
factory authority. 

This preparation is not a “cure-nil,” but is intended ex- 
pressly for the above-named comp)aints, so very distress- 
ing in their nature and consequences, and which have 
heretotore resisted the skill and exertions of the most ac- 
complished Physicians of all countries, to a degree beyond 
that of perhaps any other malady to which the human 
family is heir. 

The INGREDIENTS, as certified by high medica) an- 
thority, (see pamphlet,) are ALL VEGETABLE, and are 
not associated with any article unfriendly to the animal 
economy. 

7 Pamphlets can be had gratis at our Store. 

DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, Druggists, Augusta. 

References.—P. B. Peckham, M. D., Utica, N. ¥.; 
L. D. Fleming, M. D., New Bedford, Mass.; D. ¥. Foote, 
M. D., Syracuse, N. ¥.; M.H. Mills, M. D., Rochester, 
N. ¥.; W. W. Reese, M. D., City of New York; Joba C. 
Orrick, M. D., Baltimore, Md.; Wa. Prescott, M. D., 
Concord, N. H. 

Centra) Depot. 368 Broadway, New York. 
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Foreclosure of Mortgage. 

HEREAS, Jerrenson Pierce, of Augusta, in the 
County of Kennebec, on the 6th day of October, 
1851, conveyed to ELisna Srrincer of Augusta, by Mort- 
gage Deed, a certain parce) of land situate in Augusta, on 
the east side of Kennebec river. Said Mortgage Deed is 
recorded in the Kennebec Registry of Deeds, book 175, 
page 278, reference to which can be had for torther partic- 
ulars. And whereas, the conditions of said Mortgage have 
been broken, and I hereby claim to foreclose the same, in 
accordance with the statute in such case made and pro- 

vided. ELISHA SPRINGER. 
Angusta, Dec. 24, 1851. 52 


NEW FANCY AND DRY GOODS STORE. 


HE undersigned, WOLF JOSEPH and FERDINAND 

NELKE, until lately employed in the Store of 3. ASI- 
EL, Esq., have fitted up the Store formerly occupied by 
Messrs. B. & M. M. SWAN, at the Corner of Oak and 
Water street, South of the Maine Farmer Office, and offer 
to the public a splendid assortment of all kinds of 


FANCY AND DRY GOODS. 


The same would call the especin) attention of the Ladies 
to their elegant stock of WHITE GOODS of every descrip- 
tion and price; DRESS SILKS, bi’k and fancy; Thibets, 
Lyonese, Puramattas, Alpacas, Cashmeres, Mousiin de- 
Lanes, Ginghams, Calicoes, &c. SHAWLS—Binck Silk, 
Cashmere and Thibet; Bay State Long and Square Shaws; 
Table Covers of all kinds; Lanecnster Quilt«, &c. &c., to- 
gether with a general assortment of STAPLE DRY 
GOODS. 

Having enumerated some of the leading articles which 
they are now prepared to offer, they would respectfully 
invite their friends and purchasers to an examination of 
their establishment, assuring them of their intention to 
keep a large assortment of the most FASHIONABLE 
STYLES of Goods, and to sell them at the lowest prices 

W. JOSEPH & ©O., Cor. Oak & =, 
m 


Augusta, September, 185). 


A FARM FOR SALE, 


TEAR the Cross Reads, in Kennebec, (for- 
merly Hallowell,) of 90 acres, with o 
good house, two barns, and a good orchard, 
wholly engrafted with the best varieties of 
fruit. Beautifully sxtuated upon the east side 
of Winthrop Great Pond, with an extensive view — > 
lightful scenery. A more pleasant situation can rarely be 
found. : ELUAH POPE. 
Kennebec, Apri) 10, 1851. lésf 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL __ 
WARE HOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


Market Square, Pertiand. 
LL kinds of Farming Tools; Machines; Grass, Garden, 
and Flower Seeds; Frait and Ornamental Trees; 
Wooden Ware, &c., &c., are offered at the lowest Boston 


prices, wRolesale and — ©. Kh. GWYNNSTH. 
Portiand, March 1, 1851. 11 


"THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED TH URSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL EATON, 
Ofice over Granite Bank, Water Sireet. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 















TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents peraonum 
if paid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year. 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 

r. 
erase person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

icy Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three in- 
serttions, and twenty cents for each subsequent inser- 
tion. Circulation, GOOO Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
s Bishop, Winthrop, 





. B. Sears. 

I.M. Heath, Monmouth. 
. Saffo . 2 

a Frye, Vassalboro’, }J. H. Macomber, Milo. 
E.B. Sagoo anette é v onroe, 
Wm er. at e. ‘ ‘4 
w. it toh, W. Wat’lle, ‘B. Lamb, Oarro 
J. F. Hunnewell, China. (§S 


piendmeapordine relief aftr all let hnd ult... | Yom Perera, $0. China. D-tnghan, Farmington, 


ATWELL, No. 4, unc 
Portland, Maine, Wholesale and Retail Agent. 
Orders from the country promptly attended to. 


Sold by Agents throughout the country, and in Augusta 0. 8 Butler, 


by Dillingham & — J. W. Gofren, Eben Fuller 
> i Black; Hallo 
poem I A. Butman, Jr., & Co., C. P. Branch, George 
M. Atwood; Richmond, George H. Thomas, E. M. Avery, 
Bowdoinham, Doct. Richards, James Sampson; Brans- 
wick, Wm. Baker, E. T. Gatchell; Winthrop, Btanley & 
Bradford; Waterville, Wm. Dyer, I. H. Lowe & Co.; 





ngt 
well, 8. Page & Co., B. Wales; oe Jaqueth, Albion. 


B. Dana, Jr. , Newcastle, (Benj. M. Flint, Calais. | 
Isaac Dyer; Lewiston, Rowe & Reynolds, 4 H. B. Woodbury, Dover, ieee, eee Vassal ’ 


G. M. Atwood, Gardiner, (0. Robinson, Windhar 


: ‘TM Fifield, Mt. Vernon. 
Aiden Baker. Litchfield. > ‘Silas Paul, Foxcroft. 


é 


Skowhegan, - Hall R. H. Ford, Minot. Ss Exeter. 
Y & Co.; Lyndon, Aroostook Co., Joseph B. Hall. ¢ Bo ton, Detroit 
Portland, Nov. 8, 1851. Seoptt | tent? onton Dewalt ‘wong Davis, Little River, 
— - east px A. F. Wethern, N. Portland JS Page, 
FARM FOR SALE, AF Benet peach, Oliver Hasty, Limerick 


N Plimpton, No. Yarmouth:F. Purinton, W. Falmouth. 


re TATED on the dividing line of Mount Ver- | 8. yy or ware 
fas Readfield. Said Farm contains 107 | 0. A. Ford, So. Waterford, i M. Shaw, by ed 
tod ‘ 


ucres of land, cuts 25 tons of hay, is well fenced, | T. Fuller, Lincoln. 


buildings are nearly new, has two never failing wells 
po he et is in every respect « desirable situation, it 
being within three-quarters of a mile of the well known 
Seminary at Kent's Hill. This Farm will be sold ata bar- 
gain, as the proprietor intends mores ge a sem be 
ing. For turther purticulars apply on the prem) 
= * Fy: 1 : SOHN VALPEY. 
Mt. Vernon, Dec. 22, 1851. 4wl 


yman Bolster, 

J.T. Clark, Paris ‘T A. Gushee, A on. 
Encch Remick, So. Solon, (H. Ri 

J. B. Pike, Topsfield, “4 ', 
pp All letters on business connected with the 
office, should be addressed to the Publisher, ‘‘R. 


Eaton, Augosta, Me.” 
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